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OUR DAY 


VoL. XI—JANUARY, 1893.—No. 61. 


PROVIDENTIAL PREPARATIONS FOR THE DIS- 
COVERY OF AMERICA. 


I. 


Especial emphasis is now justly laid upon what is called 
the continuity and the solidarity of all history. The life of 
humanity on the earth is one, and the divisions into periods, 
the Roman Age, the Middle Ages and Modern times are but 
superficial distinctions. The most modern man needs for his 
explanation all the culture and wisdom of the Jews and Greeks 
and Romans and Germans of two thousand years ago. In 
like manner the whole man must be taken into our investiga- 
tion ; the citizen, the warrior, the politician, the man of so- 
ciety, the man of religion must be considered as a human 
totality, no element of which can be properly understood 
apart from all the rest. 

And yet when all these things are kept in mind we can 
speak but in the most general terms of God in History, or 
Divine Providence in the life and doings of any man. We 
cannot get at the principles of any science until we have mas- 
tered all the data belonging to that science; we cannot gener- 
alize a theory before we have got possession approximately of 
all the facts involved. But in the study of History we find 
ourselves in the very midst of the data. The future will have 
vast stores of historic facts, ideas, combinations, revelations, 
all of which we must have before a complete theory of the 
History of Man can be elaborated. We have seen but one or 
two of the great acts in the comedy or tragedy of human life, 
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and we can only guess at the last scenes and the final outcome 
and explanation of it all. 

Whatever view of History and the Philosophy of History 
the modern student may hold, whether with Lessing he re- 
gards it as the great school in which Humanity is educated, 
or with Hegel considers it the realization of the world-goal, 
which the absolute spirit set for its own self-comprehension, 
or with Buckle treats it as a great material growth, such astu- 
dent agrees with every other student of history in the belief 
that the Life of Humanity has an inner, a vital unity, and 
that this vital unity rests upon some guiding and controlling 
power, which gives shape and course to the totality of Human 
History. The outer world of nature is pervaded by law, by 
order, by some supreme, all-uniting force, which acts with wis- 
dom and intelligence ; so that reverent scientific men of all 
lands recognize the laws and work of God in their investiga- 
tions. In like manner the study of the inner world of human 
life, and thought, and its marvelous development along all 
lines, social, mental, moral and religious, shows a God in His- 
tory, a Divine Providence that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how we may. 

The Divine can reveal power, and wisdom and purely intel- 
lectual elements in the physical creation; but when we seek 
for a manifestation of moral character, of love and mercy, and 
faith, and benevolence, then we must turn to the world of his- 
tory, for only in such a moral being as is man can such a rev- 
elation of God be made. 

Darwinism shows the survival of the fittest animal forms in 
the struggle for existence under inexorable laws of place and 
environment: the study of History shows an equally solemn 
conflict in the world of moral beings in which the false, the 
base, the unworthy finally fall trodden under foot, and the 
things that are lovely and of good report being faithful unto 
death receive a crown of life. The words of Gamaliel point 
towards a far-reaching truth: ‘‘If this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to naught; but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it.’’ Christ pointed to the same faith in an 
jnvincible moral power in History, when he said of His little 
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church that the gates of hell should not prevail against it. 

Schiller has translated this truth for our day in his famous 

line —‘‘ Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.”’ 

There are many overturnings, things full of promise seem 
destroyed, and evil seems to triumph; but the good that is 
buried in actuality has a resurrection into the ideals, and lives 
in visions and the hearts of men; the profane and the pro- 
phetic, the secular and the sacred, the political and the so- 
cial, all these act and react in a wondrous way in the loom of 
History, above which sits the great Weaver. We see but the 
underside of the web, and the confused colors and the dis- 
tracting entanglements of threads often bewilder us more than 
they enlighten us; but we know that upon the other side are 
being woven the wondrous patterns that were shown Moses 
in the Mount, the splendid illustration of the Mind of God in 
the Life of Humanity, the power that everywhere makes for 
righteousness. 

II. 

The discovery of America took place at that great turning 
point in history at which the Middle Ages came to an end and 
Modern Times had their beginning. It was the period when 
many old things passed away, and in an important sense for 
Europe all things became new. It wasa time when many 
events, discoveries, revolutions, inventions were brought to- 
gether in such a striking way that any believer in Divine 
Providence and the guidance of God in History must regard 
it as a peculiar illustration of the hand of God upon the des- 
tinies of men. It is one thing, however, as I have indicated, 
to see this divine web of human history move across the sky 
of our thinking; it is quite another thing to identify this or 
that spot of colors or this or that connection of threads with 
some particular thought of God or some specific need or pos- 
sibility of man. I shall therefore speak with all due diffi- 
dence concerning some things in the history of Europe about 
the time of Columbus, which seem to be providentially con- 
nected with the discovery of America. 

1. And, first of all, we may notice the growth of national 
independence, which was becoming more and more prominent 
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in Christendom when the eyes of men were turned towards a 
new world. Through a great variety of influences, both of 
Church and State, there grew up in the Middle Ages what 
was called the Holy Roman Empire of German Nationality. 
The fire and passion of the Crusades made this loose empire 
and its fringe of tribes and nations blend into one grand 
totality under the banner of the Cross, which has been known 
ever since as Christendom. All Europe was sent to school in 
this great system of the German Empire and the Roman 
Church till the deep lessons of Latin and law, monk and 
soldier, schoolman and crusader, had become the common 
property of the West. Then the period of tutors and gov- 
ernors began to end. Both Emperor and Pope were resisted 
more and more, and their claims rejected at many points 
in favor of local rights and national liberties. France, Ger- 
many and especially England opposed Papal dictation ; but 
all Europe shared in the new breath of national life. 

2. Inconnection with this rise of nations out of the tra- 
ditional unity of Christendom, the feudal system broke up, and 
the ties of lord and retainer, knight and squire, aristocrat and 
serf, which had bound European society together, were sev- 
ered; there was a revival of zzdividualism everywhere, which 
led men to go from one town to another, to start in a business 
different from that of their fathers, to set out on journeys or 
voyages of adventure. In this time of transition the citizen 
class arose in Europe, a great body of hard-headed, thinking 
men, who were ready to respect the sturdy peasants on the one 
hand and resist the robber barons on the other. The men of 
the towns in Europe, especially in North Germany, in Holland 
and England were developing self-government; the town- 
meeting was known; the rights of majorities were being 
recognized ; public opinion was gaining respect; and not a 
few of the principles which have shaped the character of our 
great Republic had begun to be spoken of in the citizen life 
of Europe before Columbus sailed for India. 

One of the chief material helps which the common people 
had in breaking the power of the feudal lords was gunpowder. 
This explosive had been known long before the fifteenth 
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century ; but now it was applied as never before to warfare, 
and made itself felt in the hands of the people. A peasant 
with a musket was more than a match forthe baron in armor ; 
the baron with a gun was no better than a peasant with a 
similar weapon; and as there were a good many more farmers 
and citizens than there were nobles, the issue was in most 
cases no longer doubtful. The whole military system of 
Europe was now changed. Standing armies arose in the ser- 
vice of the king to do the fighting, while the great mass of 
the people followed civil life only, and developed the arts of 
peace and the rights of freemen as had not been done under 
feudalism. 

3. Besides these movements towards national liberty and 
greater social and individual freedom, a further providential 
preperation for modern life and the new world may be seen in 
the decline and fall of scholastic philosophy and theology. This 
vast system of thought which had long held Europe in its 
grasp, rested chiefly upon the authority of Aristotle and the 
church. It sought to prove by the dialectics of Aristotle the 
dogmas of the church. But as time went on, the schoolmen 
confined their theology more and more to natural theology ; 
then Duns Scotus taught that whatever God willed was right ; 
and God did not will things because they were right; this 
made it impossible to prove theology by process of reason, 
for it put it in an arbitrary choice of God. ‘The outcome of 
these views was, that what was philosophically true might 
be religiously or theologically false. Thus a scientific basis 
for church teachings was lost ; and men must either become 
rationalists in the broad sense of the word or throw them- 
selves blindly at the feet of the church as the infallible guide. 
The last schoolman, Gabriel Biel, died 1495, three years after 
Columbus discovered America ; but scholasticism had fallen 
already, and through its shattered walls and abandoned 
portals men were streaming out into God’s free world to find 
out some new plan of the universe for themselves. Old theo- 
ries of life, of religion, of the world, of politics, of philosophy 
had been largely cast aside; and nothing had come to take 


their place. It was atime of wide questionings and great 
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hopes when God opened the way to a new world, in which 
men might begin anew, far from venerable customs and 
theories and traditions, the true solution of the problem of 
life. 

4. Closely connected with this overthrow of the scholastic 
system of thougiit in the fifteenth century, was the great 
Revival of Learning, which began in the fourteenth century, 
but reached full fruition in the days of Columbus. In Italy 
there came first the new era of Petrarch and the revivers of 
Italian literature ; then followed the deeper and broader work 
of learning, which went back to the Latin and Greek stores 
of wisdom and opened them for the instruction of doubting 
and questioning Europe. These studies in South Europe 
were more of a literary and philosophical character; in 
North Europe, the new Learning placed itself more in the 
service of Biblical research and religion. But whatever form 
it took, the result was a widening of the circle of knowledge ; 
more men were learning to read ; more students were reading 
stimulating books, books on geography and history, astron- 
omy and chemistry ; everywhere the culture of the times was 
overtaking the culture of Greece and Rome, and stirring up 
ambitious scholars to push the bounds of knowledge into 
unexplored regions. 

It is especially worthy of notice that the century before 
Columbus was a period of university founding. In that time 
the universities of Prague, Vienna, Heidelberg, Erfurt, Leip- 
zig, Rostock, Greifswald, Freiburg, Basle, Ingolstadt, Treves, 
Tiibingen, St. Andrews, Glasgow, and others arose in northern 
Europe, while in Italy and Spain the universities of Bologna, 
Padua, Pavia, Pisa, Valladolid, Palentia, Salamanca and 
Seville were homes of able scholars, who had a far-reaching 
influence in arousing new thought and activity. Columbus 
had felt the breath of this new learning both in Italy 
and Spain. He had been led by it into the study of the an- 
cient geographers and travelers and scientists. More than 
once did he quote the opinion of Seneca, that a fair wind 
would carry a ship in a few days from Spain to India. The 
revival of classical literature had broken down the wall of 
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monkish traditions and scholastic discussions, and led men 
back to the Greek and Roman writers, who were above all 
things Naturalists, and whose writings came like a revelation 
to inquiring Europe. Such new studies not only helped pro- 
duce explorers and discoverers, who should find the way to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and reach America, while 
trying to take a short cut to China, but they also in a marked 
degree put a ferment into the heart of European society, 
which should help prepare?a thinking and free people, who 
might in due time occupy the world which Columbus dis- 
covered. 

5. I now pass on to notice two or three things which were 
eventful in the history of the fifteenth century, and which 
form a conjunction of influences that may well be termed 
providential. The first of these was the fall of Constantinople 
into the hands of the Turks, in 1453. Columbus was then a 
lad of seventeen, old enough to feel the shudder of horror and 
grief that ran through Europe. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries the Mohammedan power had swept around the south 
shores of the Mediterranean, crossed the straits of Gibraltar 
and occupied Spain ; it then sought to complete the circuit of 
the sea, and unite the Roman Empire under Islam. But this 
plan was frustrated by the defeat at Tours under Charles 
Martel, and by the successful resistance of Constantinople. 
For over eight hundred years the fair city on the Bosphorus, 
with its treasures of Greek learning and art, defied the Turk- 
ish hordes, offering a bulwark behind which the nations of 
Europe developed into Christendom. Now, in the fulness of 
time, when the Germanic races had learned the lessons of the 
Roman church and Roman law; now when new fertilization 
was needed, and western national life was able to stand alone, 
Constantinople fell, and scores of its Greek scholars and artists, 
with their precious learning and their priceless manuscripts, 
fled to the Christian West, to teach Italy and Germany, both 
the Greek language and the stimulating learning of the 
ancient sages. 

6. Soon after this, wonderful things took place at the other 
end of the line of resistance to Mohammedanism. In 1453, 
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Constantinople fell into the hands of the Mahommedans ; in 
1492, all Spain again fell into the hands of the Christians, and 
the Mohammedan power was overthrown in the West. These 
movements shifted the balance of Christian influence and en- 
terprise more and more from the East to the West, from the 
Levant to the Italian and Spanish Peninsulas. Especially 
was this the case after the Turks seized Egypt, in 1517, for 
the fear of Turkish invasion and the check given to the 
oriental commerce of Italy and Spain, were the chief stimulus 
to the voyages, which were undertaken by Columbus, Vasco 
de Gama and others. The eastern route to India was now 
closed by the Turks, hence a western way must be found for 
the trade of Italy and Spain. 

On the other hand, the overthrow of the Moors, by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, united the Spanish people again as one 
mation, freed them from the menace of the Moor within their 
borders, and put them in a position to undertake new enter- 
prises whether of discovery, or the enlargement of their com- 
merce. If Constantinople and Egypt had not fallen into the 
power of the Turks, Italy and Spain would not have xeeded to 
go on voyages of discovery to find new routes to the East ; 
and if the Spaniards had not succeeded in overthrowing the 
Moors, they might not have been able to undertake the voyages 
of discovery, which had become necessary. 

7. It should be noticed, however, that all through these 
movements there had been growing upa spirit of maritime 
enterprise. With the rise of cities and the citizen class there 
came various industries, and these industries sought wider and 
wider markets, till England and Italy exchanged goods by 
ships. This new departure, in which navigation ventured be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, led to some small discoveries, 
such as the Madeiras in 1419, and soon after the Azores. 
Next, voyages were undertaken along the west coast of Af- 
rica, to Cape Verd and the Guinea region. A peculiarity of 
this fifteenth century navigation was that it began to under- 
take systematic voyages. The mariner’s compass had been 
known long before this, but now it was put to use in a more 


systematic way, and for more distant points. In Portugal es- 
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pecially, did maritime adventure find a home, and Columbus, 
living here from 1470 to 1484, caught the spirit of this syste- 
matic exploration by sea. In 1484, a Portuguese fleet sailed 
1,500 miles south of the equator, and commerce was begun 
with the west coast of Africa. Now, too, Diaz rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and found an ocean route to India, 
which de Gama reached in 1498. 

So Columbus was born in Italy in a time ot great commer- 
cial activity, which sent the ships of Venice and Genoa to 
all parts of the Mediterranean, and his early manhood saw 
this maritime spirit, in Portugal and Spain, pass into the At- 
lantic Ocean, and bring both Britain and Africa within its 
field. The way was thus providentially and naturally opened 
up for his famous voyage due west, after others had made 
famous voyages both north and south. The discovery of 
America was one brilliant incident in this great chapter of 
maritime discovery and activity which marked the fifteenth 
century. This activity wrought a revolution in trade and 
commerce, and made both international and world-wide in 
their character. This new commercial enterprise not only 
left the old world to find a new one, but at the same time pro- 
duced a new system of business with which to occupy the 
new world that it discovered. The beginning of this modern 
commercial system was one of the providential forecasts, look- 
ing towards this America which we now enjoy. 

8. We have noticed the wonderful revival of learning in 
the fifteenth century, the scattering of teachers and manu- 
scripts by the capture of Constantinople, the fall of feud- 
alism under the attacks of more intelligent citizens, and the 
wonderful development of maritime discovery by men who 
were able to read taking command of merchant ships ; what 
was now needed in an eminent degree was that all this learn- 
ing, all this thinking enterprise, all these inventions and dis- 
coveries should be spread abroad and become the possession 
of allmen. How could thoughts and suggestions and infor- 
mation be multiplied and supplied with wings? The answer 
to all these questions is found in the printing press, which 
was invented right in the middle of this fifteenth century, 
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when Columbus was a boy of twelve or fourteen, four or five 


years before Constantinople fell, and forty years before Amer- 


ica was discovered. It was surely not an accident that right 
in a period of such intellectual ferment, when eloquent voices 
in every land were crying out for reform, reform in society, 
reform in the condition of the common people, reform in the 
State, reform in the Church, the printing press should appear 
to carry this new Gospel, to spread these leavening doctrines 
throughout all Europe. Modern life and popular govern- 
ment rest upon the opinions of a reading population, but 
men cannot read without books, and books in sufficient quan- 
tity and cheap enough to supply a nation could never be pro- 
vided till the printing press appeared. What would have 
been the result of the Reformation struggle without the seven- 
teen printed editions of the Bible that prepared the way for 
Luther in Germany? How would the Puritans and Pilgrims 
have grown into power without their printed books? What 
would the history of America have been had printing not have 
been discovered till the middle of the seventeenth century ? 

g. Such questions bring us to the last great providential 
preparation for the discovery of America and its early history, 
I mean the Reformation. Luther was a boy nine years old 
when Columbus found the West Indies. Twenty years later 
he was preaching the greatest religious revolution the world 
had ever seen. His work was taken up and carried a step 
farther towards still greater religious liberty by the English 
Reformers, and then the cream of these English Christians, 
Puritans, Pilgrims, Quakers, Presbyterians, Covenanters, 
Baptists, whatever their name, chose America as the home 
of their faith and the land of their endeavor. The great, 
free, progressive form of Christianity was developed in Eu- 
rope just when America was found, a great, unoccupied, vir- 
gin country in which the new religion might work out its 
own mission far from mitred bishop and crowned king. 

The fundamental principles of the Protestant Reformers 
were : 

(1) The right of private judgment in matters of religion— 
no priest between the soul and God. 
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(2) The Bible as the supreme rule of life—no church 
thrust in between the soul and the Scriptures. 

(3) The doctrine of justification by faith as the cardinal 
doctrine of a religious life, for this doctrine brought man face 
to face and hand in hand with Jesus Christ, the great Saviour 
and Teacher, and 

(4) The priesthood of all believers ; the brotherhood of all 
Christians ; the radical democratic doctrine that every child 
of God is royal, is priestly, and should maintain his heaven- 
born rights against any son of Adam who may venture to 
infringe them. 

These ideas sank down deep into the life of England, Hol- 
land, Germany, and colored all the thinking of those lands; 
so that when the time came that there was not room for the 
full development of such teachings in Europe, their natural 
emigration was towards America, the country so providen- 
tially opened to men of great hopes who had the courage of 
great convictions. 

We have but to look at the difference between South Amer- 
ica and North America to see what a providential preparation 
the Reformation was for this land of ours. Carlyle has well 
said that the most important battle of early American history 
was that fought at Quebec ; for on the issue of that battle 
rested the decision whether North Atnerica was to be French 
or English, Catholic or Protestant, Reformed or Traditional 
—the land of the Book, the discoverer, the Constitutionalist, 
the Republican, or the home of hearsay, despotism and rest- 
less ignorance. 

These, then, are some of the providential forerunners of the 
discovery and settlement of America, the revival of national 
life in Europe, the change of feudalism into citizenship, the 
setting aside of scholasticism for modern science, the revival 
of national and classical learning, the fall of Constantinople, 
the overthrow of Mohammedanism in Spain, the rise of mod- 
ern maritime enterprise, the invention of printing, and the 
Reformation. 


H. M. Scorr. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

























































CHURCH AND SALOON AS POLITICAL ANTAG- 
ONISTS. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOHN G. WOOLLEY. 


[ The following address was delivered by John G. Woolley before 
the New York East M. E. Conference Temperance Society, Sunday 
evening, April 3, 1892, in the Nostrand. Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn. 
The occasion was the annual meeting of the society. ] 

“License, high or low, is vicious in principle and powerless as a rem- 
edy.”’— Declaration of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in their address to the General Conference of 1888. 

‘‘ Whereas, according to the testimony from many sources, the two 
chief political parties of the country are in practical complicity with the 
liquor traffic, and the allegation is sustained by the facts that they are 
largely dependent upon the liquor vote, that rumsellers occupy posi- 
tions in their councils and caucuses, and that they persistently refuse to 
discountenance the liquor traffic ; therefore 

‘* Resolved, that as Curistian ministers and citizens, we repudiate those 
parties as false to a great principle of political morality, and as unwor- 
thy the votes of those who pray to God for the extinction of the liquor 
traffic.’’— Declaration of the New England Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at tts session of 1892. 

I prize this hour too highly to waste a minute of it in de- 
nouncing the saloon or discussing the moral or economic qual- 
ity of license laws. The Methodist church is happily beyond 
that, and if she will now simply stand by the plain, peremp- 
tory logic of her own utterances, the long game of chess be- 
tween the church and the saloon is near the finish, for the 
pawns are off the board, the rooks, knights, bishops, have 
their ultimate bearings, and the white queen has the red king 
checkmate now, if she will but say the word. Maneuvers are 
at an end; the rest is victory or perfidy. 

I do not care to speak of perfidy, nor need to, except to say 
that the peril of the church is dawdling, and that, with all 
her light, would be constructive perfidy. The heart of the 
church is true as tempered steel, but her hands tremble; she 
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flames in the General Conference, but fumbles in the general 
election. If ballot-boxes were phonographs or gas-meters, 
she would have made a record, but being only deal boxes they 
do not take her seriously. 

The trouble is, not that we are weak or wicked, but illogical. 
It was a situation somewhat similar to this, I think, that 
drew from the lips of Jesus the lament: ‘‘ Whereunto then, 
shall I liken the men of this generation, and to what are they 
like? They are like children sitting in the market-place and 
crying one to another and saying, we have piped unto you 
and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto you and ye 
have not wept.’’ 

A boy is found dead at the foot of a stairway, or below a 
bridge, with a letter from his mother and a stained photograph 
of a sweet, patient face in his pocket. He is known to have 
been alive and well, and druxk, at midnight. ‘‘ Who killed 
this boy ?’’ cries the coroner, and we, from the thick cover, 
pipe like quail, ‘‘ Bob White, Bob White.’’ Now, Bob White 
is the saloon-keeper, and when accused, he says, and truly, 
‘‘The Mayor gave me leave’’; and we pipe up the Mayor, 
who defends by saying, ‘‘ The legislature bade me.’’ Then 
we flutter and cluck about the legislature, which answers, 
and truly, ‘‘I am the voice of the people crying in the gov- 
ernment: Prepare ye the way of the liquor traffic; make its 
paths straight and respectable — or expensive, which is the 
same thing.’’ So the coroner, the judge, the legislature, and 
the voter, play blindman’s buff with murderers, and Christian 
men are trying to draw the ark of God in government, with a 
license and an indictment, driven tandem. For I need not re- 
mind you that licenses for liquor-sellers and indictments for 
liquor murder run alike —‘‘in the name of the people and of 
the Commonwealth ’’— and, for the purpose of liquor trials, a 
criminal court, instead of being a place where justice is judi- 
cially dispensed, is become a place where justice is judicially 
dispensed with. 

And now comes the mother, bleeding-hearted and dry-eyed, 
to find her boy, and we circle about her in a little ‘‘ ring- 
around-rosy,’’ piping ‘‘ God is our refuge and strength, a very 
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present help in time of trouble,’’ and say, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
dance?’’ But her son, her own blood, her own baby, lies 
there on the earth, dead, at the hands of athing as lawful as 
her own maternity, and what wonder she does not heed us, 
but snaps her heart-strings at the morgue grating, and dies 
without a word ? 

And we go to the saloon-keeper and say, ‘‘ Hear us mourn. 
Why don’t you weep?’’ But what cares he for your mourn- 
ing? He has made three dollars by the dead boy yonder, and 
he cries with oaths: ‘‘Stand back! ‘To hell with the dead. 
Make way for the living boys. Don’t you see the boys com- 
ing?’’ And the landlord, a professed Christian, cries, ‘‘ Let 
the man alone, he is my tenant’’ ; and the pastor says, ‘‘ Look 
out how you talk to the landlord, he is my leading member. 
Stand back !”’ 

And we stand back and pipe, and to-day this is a govern- 
ment of the saloon, for the saloon, and by the saloon. 

And we ‘‘ pipe all hands’’ to prayer meeting, and while we 
tune our cheerful lays and mourn out our nerveless, senseless 
protests among the cushions of our pews or kneeling on vel- 
vet hassocks, the million-voiced horror of ravaged mother- 
hood wails through the vestry, ‘‘My boy! My boy!’’ and 
some good man who is even then consenting to ‘‘let’’ the 
public conscience at a sum certain per year, leads in a prayer 
for lost boys ; and while his ineffectual prayer flaps its limp 
wings, the saloons effectually damn a shipload of boys, and 
the meeting closes with a hymn — which the next election in- 
terprets to the saloon-keeper thus : 


‘*My soul, be on thy guard, 
Two hundred thousand foes arise, 
These men of sin are dying hard — 

Propose a compromise. 


‘‘Oh, watch, and trade, and pray, 
The barter ne’er give o’er, 
Renew it each election day, 
But strive to sell for more.”’ 


The Methodist idea translated into action seems to be, ‘‘ It 
cannot be legalized by Democrats, without sin.”’ 
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I find nothing in your discipline or minutes about tariff or 
silver, or franchise or party, but your splendid declaration 
against license rings around the world ; yet, so far, you have 
consented to postpone the liquor question to either tariff, sil- 
ver, or franchise. It is even probable that the bulk of the 
Methodist vote this fall will be cast with sole reference to the 
preservation of a political party, the preservation of your own 
integrity being adjourned szze die on motion of scoffers at 
your religion. 

The W. C. T. U., largely composed of Methodist women, 
and standing exactly square with your asserted principles, has 
not escaped contemptuous treatment by pew and press and 
pulpit, and it would be painful, if it were not so funny, to see 
a Methodist man, with No. 11 boots and 434 hat lament the 
mistake of Frances Willard, America’s foremost Methodist, 
whose mistake was that she was so much a Methodist and so 
much a woman, that she stood by her convictions at a loss. 

And yet, I freely say that comparing sects, the average 
Methodist man in this battle is nearest the fight, but he is not 
yet in it. As in the time of Jesus, the cause he stood for 
broke down at the best people ; and in the time of Abraham, 
fifty, forty, thirty, twenty, ten true men would have saved the 
city, but Sodom’s hope broke down at her ten best men, so 
now. 

The liquor traffic cannot be legalized without the Methodist 
vote, but it zs legalized. 

Now, here is a strange thing. A man who is God’s enemy 
is a dead engine — with perfect machinery, perhaps, but no 
steam ; for him locomotion is mere gravitation — he can go no 
place but down — but let him drink of the water of life, and 
be fired by the love of God, and have the candle of the Lord 
as his headlight, and he gets power to overcome gravity to 
move on the level and mount the steep incline — but it is true 
to-day that the dead engines of the liquor traffic, in National 
and State affairs, drag slowly, surely downward, the live 
engines of the church. Steam have we, but we steam not; 
wheels, but no traction. The saloon devil has soaped the 
track and our drivers are mere whirligigs, and our power mere 
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fuss. What we want now is to stop sputtering, exhausting, 
ringing the bell and blowing the whistle, avd open the sanda- 
box. We have tried to get on without friction, but friction is 
indispensable to progress. Oil on her bearings is no more 
necessary to the church than grit at her perimeter, where she 
touches the world. We have overworked the oil-can. 

Now, no matter what shall be the utterances or silences of 
the convention, there is one issue foreordained to go to the 
people at the November election, and it is this: Shall the 
American saloon continue lawful? No politician is adroit to 
leave it out or conceal it, for God has entered American pol- 
itics to stay, not to carry elections—that He could not do 
without abridging liberty — but to convict voters. A Meth- 
odist may be true to his church and vote for any kind of tariff, 
money, suffrage, but he cannot be true and vote blank on the 
subject of the saloon. 

So, then, I should say your clear duty is to appear at that 
convention with a Methodist ultimatum and say, ‘‘ We are 
Christians and Republicans; we will not willingly consent to 
Democratic success, but we will not contribute to Republican 
success at the price of consenting to one hour of life for the 
license system.’’ 

You will be told that such a course will deliver the govern- 
ment to the Democrats. Such an argument, of course, is in- 
trinsically base, being in effect this: ‘‘ Be false to your church, 
if necessary to your party.’’ For my own part I should say : 
‘‘Gentlemen, if it will defeat you for me to be true to my 
church, you are lost.’’ I am in heartiest sympathy with the 
feeling that we ought to beat the Democrats, but that cannot 
be done by Christian men upon a platform unsound or silent 
on the liquor question, without every Methodist voter for that 
platform turning Jesuit. 

But you can sufficiently answer this objection by a question 
or two, like this: ‘‘ When w// we take up this question? 
When will Democrats be better? When will they be less 
alert? Do they improve so rapidly that in four years more we 
may risk it? Is this government so fragile that for the Meth- 
odist men to stand by their expressed convictions might wreck 
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it? If it is impractical to vote your true sentiment this year, 
is it practical to be a Methodist this year ?’”’ 

You will be told that your party has done everything that 
has ever been done against the saloon. Very well. Ask the 
convention to say ¢hat in its platform. ‘‘ We acknowledge 
the responsibility of the Republican party for all that has been 
done against the saloon, and we dec!are our purpose to con- 
tinue similar efforts.’’ 

You will be told that public sentiment is not strong enough 
yet. How is that fact ascertained? By mass-meetings? I 
remember seeing a country boy blow into a lung-tester until 
his hair stood on end and his eyes stood out as he glared 
wildly at the dial. Presently he left off, gasping, and seemed 
greatly pleased at the red can full of wind, which the operator 
promptly liberated on the instant that the customer ceased to 
blow. We have overworked the lung-tester. Elections are 
automatic scales on which public sentiment weighs itself ; you 
say you ‘‘hate the saloon ”’ ; 


‘it cannot be legalized without 
Get on the hustings and drop your ticket in the slot in 
the ballot box. When you first s/ep ov, the hand on the dial 
may fly back, but stay there till it gets through trembling and 
you will find out how much your public sentiment weighs. 

You will be told the church must win by educational meth- 
ods. It would be the greatest educational event of this cen- 
tury, a veritable coup d@’ etat, if the Methodist citizenship 
would, this one year, stand flat-footed for the integrity of its 
own position. The ballot box is the citizens’ university. If 
you elected no officer you would elect a Methodist revival, 
and tempted men and women would crowd your altars faster 
than you could baptize them. The only reason why they do 
not now do so is that they do not believe the thing is real 
which you so lightly waive for party purposes. 

You will be told that the saloon is a local matter. That is 
an insult to your intelligence. The local treatment of the sa- 
loon has been an exasperating game of ‘‘ pigs in clover’’ 
while you get one state in two get out. The Federal Con- 
gress is the heart of this country, no matter how you read the 


sin.’ 


Constitution, and the states are the main arteries, the cities 
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the glands, and towns the lungs, and politics the veins, and as 
long as the heart pumps alcohol into the body politic, so long 
will the veins pour back rivers of poverty, vice and crime. 

You will be told that Prohibition-does not prohibit, and in 
a measure it is true; but wherever it is true the prohibitor 
needs overhauling, and here we strike the center of this sub- 
ject. Who gave the prohibitory laws to Maine, Iowa, Kansas, 
and the rest? Republicans? Democrats? No! Christian 
men didit. And who elects the perjured, suborned miscreants 
who are charged with the enforcement of it in the cities where 
it wholly fails? Republicans? Democrats? No! But if 
they did, why shouldn’t they? Christian men do it, and then 
lay the blame on the parties. If it is the work of the church 
to pass right laws, it is equally its work to see to their enforce- 
ment. Let us stop whining and do business ! 

You will do me wrong if you suppose I am speaking for the 
Prohibition party. What I stand for is a Christian movement 
greater than any party —a charge of privates like that of 
Mission Ridge, which will, at least. make righteousness re- 
spectable in American politics. 

My candid opinion is that there is crude virtue enough in 
the Republican party to duplicate its wonderful history, 7/ the 
Christian vote stood for anything ; but a Christian church that 
enunciates a political conviction, and habitually deserts it for 
considerations of party expediency, stands self stultified, and 
drops out of circulation like any other counterfeit. 

I am no pessimist. I think the world grows better. I 
think whichever party wins at the coming election, the cause 
of God will march right on, for bad men are turning to Him 
and good men are hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, and womanhood comes right regally to the fore. 

But here is a fact which may well cause concern. ‘The out- 
and-out Christian man is sneered at in the Cabinet, smiled at 
in Congress, hated in the convention, hooted in the caucus. 
Partisanship is rampant, and statesmanship is dying at the 
capital. The Christian manhood of this country ought now 
in the name of Jesus Christ to stand for something besides 
mere party. 
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GENIUS AND THEOLOGY OF TENNYSON. 
ENGLISH ESTIMATES. 


I. 


Those who, in 1842, when Tennyson's first important poems were pub- 
lished, were just old enough to love poetry, and yet young enough to 
have no prepossessions or prejudices against poetry of a new type, prob- 
ably owe more to the great poet who is just dead, than either his own 
contemporaries, whose taste in poetry was formed before his poems were 
published, or those younger generations which have grown up to find 
Tennyson's fame well established and taken for granted by the whole 
world around them. An original poet is usually more or less unwelcome 
to those who have formed their own taste on older models; and yet there 
is something in the young which rather resents the conventional praise 
of the society in which they live, and delights to discover a literary hero 
for themselves. The death of the Poet Laureate has brought a severe 
shock to those whose earliest intellectual youth was saturated with admi- 
ration for his rich, grave, measured and elaborate genius, who in their 


a college days declaimed to themselves the stately rhetoric of ‘ Locks- 
? ley Hall,’’ brooded over the glowing pictures of the ‘‘ Dream of Fair 
+ Women’’ and ‘‘The Palace of Art,’’ wandered at will into the Palace 
= of the Sleeping Beauty, followed all the windings of the subtle contro- 
By versy between ‘‘The Two Voices,’’ accompanied Sir Dedivere to the 
lake into which he was so reluctant to plunge Excalibur, and gazed at 

their own college friendships through the same ‘‘ vinous mist’’ which 
a colored so charmingly the ‘‘ lyrical monologue ’’ of Will Water-proof 
‘ at the ‘‘Cock’’; and all this, long before they had any opinion on 


the comparative merits of the many great English poets. Those who 
were growing up, but not yet grown up, in 1842, can hardly know how 
much of their ideal of life they owe to Tennyson, and how much to the 
innate bias of their own character. They only know that they owe 
him very much of the imaginative scenery of their own minds, much 
of their insight into the doubts and faith of their contemporaries, much 
of their political preference for ‘‘ordered freedom,’’ and much, too, of 
their fastidious discrimination between the various notes of tender and 
pathetic song. But they will find some difficulty in determining what 
it is that Tennyson has most effectually taught them to enjoy and dread, 
where he has enlarged to most purpose the range of their love and rev- 
erence, and stimulated most powerfully their recoil from ugliness and 
evil. 
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We should say that perhaps the most distinctive, though not the most 
striking and impressive characteristic of Tennyson’s genius was the 
definitely artistic character of his poetry. There is not a single one of 
his greater poems which does not bear the signs of careful thought and 
meditation, not to say study. There is both care and ease in every 
line—the care of delicate touches, the ease which hides the care. 
Tennyson is not a poet whose poetry bubbles up and flows on with the 
superfluous buoyancy and redundancy of a fountain or a rapid. It is 
inlaid with conscious emotion, saturated with purpose and reflection. 
Its grace and ease—and it is almost always graceful and easy—are the 
grace and ease of a flexible and vigilant attention. There is what theolo- 
gians call ‘‘ recollection ”’ 
Nothing that he says seems to be unconscious. Even his passion is 
deliberate and more patient than stormy : 


in every line. He is as much artist as poet. 


Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
I waited underneath the dawning hills, 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy dark 
And dewy dark aloft the mountain pine; 
Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 
Leading a jet-black goat, white-horned, white-hooved, 
Came up from reedy Simois, all alone. 
What a richly painted picture is there, and that is Tennyson’s usual 
style. Every verse of ‘‘The Palace of Art,’’ every verse of ‘‘ The Dream 
of Fair Women,” is a separate work of art, a separate compartment of 
a great whole. Consider only the rich workmanship, the masterly con- 
centration of care on such a pair of stanzas as the following in the pict- 
ure of Cleopatra : 
Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range, 
Struck by all passion did fall down and glance 
From tone to tone, and glided through all change 
Ot liveliest utterance, 


When she made pause, I knew not for delight ; 
Because with sudden motion from the ground 
She raised her piercing orbs, and filled with light 
The interval of sound, 
That is no ripple of artless eloquence. It is the very opulence of richly 
wrought imaginative speech. 

And Tennyson's art is as signal in the careful ordering and evolution 
of his thoughts as in the painting of his pictures. Examine the struct- 
ure of ‘‘ The Two Voices,” or of the argument with Skepticism, in ‘‘ In 
Memoriam,’’ and you will find how carefully the evolution of the whole 
is planned, how the simple and more obvious difficulties are dealt with 
first, the larger and wider further on, and how the whole presents the 
effect of a fully studied and gradually developed plan. Tennyson was 
evidently one of those 

Who rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream, 
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as he himself describes them. And yet he was willing to listen with 
rapt attention to ali who did dream it was a dream, that he might fully 
read all that was in their heart, and bring it to the judgment of his own 
larger and wider and richer experience. 

Great as Tennyson was as an artist, he not unfrequently erred on the 
side of redundancy in the use of light and color. His richly jeweled 
speech—as in ‘‘Enoch Arden’’—sometimes distracted attention from 
the substance of his narrative. He occasionally filled his canvas too 
full of glowing and enameled fancy. His poems, especially in the 
middle period of his genius, are almost too much concerned with the 
pageantry and sentiment of life, so that the outline is lost in the richness 
of the detail. Sometimes, too, he harps too much on the minor key— 
as in that reiterated refrain, ‘‘ Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die,”’ 
which overloads the beauty of ‘‘(none’’ with its plaintive wail, or on 
the overwrought pathos of ‘‘The May Queen,” or ‘‘ Mariana in the 
Moated Grange.’’ This is the chief defect of his art. But it is a fault 
wholly absent from those studies in which he assumed voluntarily the 
self-restraint, and even something of the severity of the classical 
models. In poems like ‘‘ Tithonus’’ or ‘‘Ulysses’’ his art rises to its 
highest perfection : 


I ask’'d thee, ** Give me immortality 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smil 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their wills 
And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me 
And though they could not end me, left me maim‘d 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth 

Immortal age beside immortal youth 

And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love 

Thy beauty make amends, tho’ even now 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide 

Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me? Let me go; take back thy gift 


There we see the artist at his highest point—the intensity of the feeling 
not allowed to overflow into any excess or redundancy of expression, 
but restrained with something of the severe simplicity of the Attic 
genius, while yet the passion of the rhythm, and a note or two of 
modern despair, betray the depth of self-conscious anguish that beats 
beneath the surface of the antique legend. In many of the finest cantos 
of ‘‘ The Idylls of the King ’’—especially in ‘‘ The Coming of Arthur ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Passing of Arthur’’—there is the same refined intensity, kept 
strictly within the severest limits. And where this is so, we recognize 
in Tennyson one of the greatest artists of all time. His modernness, 
however, too often betrays itself by a reiteration, an emphasis of ex- 
pression—especially where the mood is one of pathos—that verges on 
the morbid vein of our own too plaintive and garrulous generation. 
This tendency, however, to be too mscroscopic and elaborate in the 
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structure of his poems of pathos, is itself the secret of his strength 
when he takes a theme like that of ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ and devotes all 
his great powers to the task of delineating the various phases of human 
grief, when he confronts us with the dismay and doubts to which it 
gives rise, and shows us the conviction that springs ultimately out of 
them, if they are fairly faced, that the deeper affections have a future 
before them of which death is only the beginning. In a poem of this 
kind, great delicacy and minuteness of treatment, and great power of 
expatiating on all the various phases of doubt and faith, is absolutely 
necessary, if the poem is to be a perfectone. And probably no poem of 
the kind has ever been written which succeeds so completely in throw- 
ing a glorious rainbow upon the black cloud. ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ would 
have lost half its value if it had not struck all the chords of a pro- 
foundly patient and tenacious sorrow, and dwelt on the blank despair, 
the tremulous hope, the humility of love, the tyranny of the senses, 
the insurrection of the conscience against that tyranny, the testimony 
of the spirit, the indomitable elasticity of faith, with all the vividness 
and freshness of a great imagination and an intellect of a candor and 
courage of something like prophetic calibre. When has the humility 
of love, in dwelling on a friend’s higher state of being, ever before been 
painted with such strength and tenderness as in itself to more than 
compensate the supposed inequality of the two natures so compared ? 


He past ; a soul of nobler tone 
My spirit loved, and loves him yet 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 


On one whose rank exceeds her own, 


In mixing with his proper sphere 
She finds the baseness ot her lot 
Half jealous of she knows not what 
And envying all that meet him there. 


The little village looks forlorn 
She sighs amid her narrow days, 
Moving about the household ways, 

In that dark house where she was born. 


The foolish neighbors come and go 
And tease her till the day draws by ; 
At night she weeps, How vain amI! 
How should he love a thing so low ? 


And where in all Literature has the protest of the spirit against the 

triumph of physical Nature over-its higher life been conceived and 

expressed with so much intensity as in this great poem, of which even 

the following splendid lines are hardly more than an average specimen : 
And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
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to 
we 


Who roll'd the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer 
* 

Who lovw’d, who suffer’d countless ills 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or sealed within the iron hills ? 


How many of those who followed Lord Tennyson to his grave in the 
great Abbey on Wednesday, must have been haunted, as was the present 
writer, by the deep passion of that indignant question! It took all 
Tennyson's pertinacious fidelity, all the passion of his devoted love, all 
the patience of his plaintiveness, to give to the world such a poem as his 
“In Memoriam ’’ on the early death of Arthur Hallam. His favorite 
minor key, swelling at the close into the exultation of victorious faith, 
was the true setting for that rosary of grief. 

There is a good deal more difference of feeling about the spiritual 
element in ‘‘ The Idylls of the King.’’ King Arthur has not been a 
favorite with many of the best critics, though it is easy to discern that it 
was half in memory of the glorified friend of his youth, and only half in 
honor of the hero of the Round Table, that Tennyson's Idylls were con- 
ceived and executed. It is very difficult to delineate a perfect nature—at 
least, in a mere man—without exciting the grudging spirit which takes 
umbrage at any assumption of sanctity ; and it may perhaps be admitted 
that in the closing scene of ‘* Guinevere,’’ Arthur does assume too much 
of the stainlessness and sinlessness which belonged only to one who was 
more than man. But even with this admission, we believe that ‘‘ The 
Idylls of the King’ contain a wonderfully fine ‘‘romance of eternity,’’ 
to use an expression of M. Renan's—which he misapplies to something 
much greater than any romance—and that the picture of the faith and 
failure, and especially of the faith 77 failure, of the King, contains one 
of the noblest of the many noble though imperfect poetic ideals of our 
day. The warnings with which Arthur opens the quest for the holy 
grail, and the foreboding vision of the collapse of his kingdom with which 
he sums up the story of these self-consuming or defeated hopes, seem to 
us the finest possible comments on the craving of enthusiasts for relig- 
ious excitement, which the spiritual wisdom of man has ever uttered. 
We quote the closing words of the passage in which Arthur insists that 
the excessive enthusiasm of mystics has wrecked the reign of law and 
righteousness, and yet claims for himself visions more than they all- 
but visions meant to strengthen for, not to distract from, the true work 
of life : 

And some among you held that if the King 

Had seen the sight, he would have sworn the vow 
Not easily, seeing that the King must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 

To whom a space of land is given to plough 

Who may not wandsr from the allotted field 
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lone, but being done 


Let Visions of the night, or of the day 


Before his work be « 


Come as they will; and many a time they come 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light 

This air that smites his forehead is not air, 

sut vision—yea his very hand and foot 

In moments when he feels he cannot die 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again ; ve have seen what ye have seen 
That we have the means of knowing, was more or less a transcript of 
Tennyson's own experience. It witnesses to something like the same 
experience of the nothingness of all material things which Wordsworth 
claimed for himself in the great ‘‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortal- 
ity.’’ And the picture of the impending moral catastrophe in ‘‘The 
Last Tournament ”"’ is still grander. There we see the moral analogue 
of ‘‘ ragged rims of thunder brooding low, and shadow streaks of rain.”’ 
Whatever may be the shortcomings in the picture of Arthur, ‘‘The 
Idylls of the King’’ seem to us to contain a most powerful delineation 
of the various conflicts between earthly passions and spiritual aims. 
If the literary perfection be less complete than that of ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ 
the design was richer, and covered a much wider field. 

And Tennyson's ideal of spiritual life included not only the individual, 
but the nation. No one can read these visions of the Arthurian kingdom 
without being conscious that the poet's eye was fixed on the spiritual 
ambitions and the spiritual shrinkings and timidities of his own country 
and his own day. Indeed, he expressly says so in his epilogue addressed 
to the Queen. His sympathy with deeds of valor makes the English 
heart beat higher. His dread of anything like national insincerity or 
unmanly self-distrust raised the courage and daring of his fellow- 
countrymen to their proper level. And he ended his Idylls with one of 
the finest exhortations to his own people which our language contains: 

The loyal to their Crown 

Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 

Our ocean empire with her boundless homes 

For ever-broadening England, and her throne 

In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle 

That knows not her own greatness ; if she knows 

And dreads it, we are fall’n 
Never was Tennyson greater than when he spoke for the nation with 
something like the authority of one conscious of the nation’s reverence 
and trust. 

But perhaps the highest point which Tennyson's poetry ever reached 
was in those exquisite little lyrics which test the inspiration of a poet 
more even than more massive structures. He was not great in drama, 
though his insight into ruling passions and purposes, especially when 
dealing with the simpler and rougher and more massive character of 
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half-developed natures, was profound, as is shown by his sketch of the 
‘*Grandmother "’ of the two ‘‘ Northern Farmers,’’ and of the ‘‘ North- 
ern Cobbler,’’ who conquers his passion for drink by boldly confronting 
the tempter day after day in the shape of a great bottle of gin. But 
these were the incidental triumphs of a great poet. For the most part, 
his concrete characters are not powerful. His figures have no wealth of 
life in them, and their actions do not carry you on. But though on 
ground of this kind he could not touch the hem of Shakespeare's gar- 
ment, the little songs with which the dramas and the longer poems are 
interspersed are, for beauty, tenderness and sweetness, quite Shakes- 
pearian. And they have, moreover, very frequently a singularly 
dramatic effect—Fair Rosamond’s little song, for instance, in eckel: 

Rainbow, stay, 

Gleam upon gloom, 
Bright as my dream 
Rainbow, stay ! 
3ut it passes away, 
Gloom upon gleam, 
Dark as my doom 

O rainbow, stay. 

It is the same with the lovely song, ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud *'—- 
perhaps the most perfect of its kind in English literature—and Enid’s 
song, ‘‘ Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel,’’ and with Maid Marian’s song, 
‘Love flew in at the window,’ in his /ovestevs. There is singular 
beauty and even dramatic effect in that song, as there is in all Tennyson's 
songs—only they are all songs of a musing and meditative fancy, not of 
a wild and free imagination. Milton spoke of Shakespeare as ‘‘ Sweetest 
Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,’’? warbling ‘‘ his native wood-notes wild.’’ 
That description would never have applied to Tennyson. His wood- 
notes are not wild. They are, perhaps, even more beautiful, but they 
are also less simple. They are, to Shakespeare's songs, what the garden 
rose is to the wild rose—richer, fuller, more wonderful works of art, but 
with less of that exquisite singleness of effect which conquers by its very 





modesty. Tennyson's songs are miracles of gayety or pathos, or wonder 
or grief; especially of grief. Our language has never elsewhere reached 
the special beauty of his ‘‘ Tears, idle tears,’ or his “ Break, break, 
break’; nor for magic of sound has the spell of his *‘ Blow, bugles, 
blow’’ ever been commanded by another. But even these perfect blos- 
soms of song are all the growth of highly complex conditions of thought 
or feeling, which show themselves in the elaborate delicacy and har- 
mony of their structure. High culture is of the very essence of Tenny- 
son’s poetry, be it picture, or playful reverie, or love, or sorrow, or 
self-reproach. He is, indeed, the living refutation of Carlyle’s theory 
that genuis is never self-conscious. Without clear self-consciousness, 
there could never have been a Tennyson, and therefore, without clear 
self-consciousness, one of the highest types of genius would be im- 
possible.—.Sfectator. 
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The greatest poetic artist of the English-speaking race has passed away. 
There need be no sadness of farewell at such a close to such a career. 
To have passed a long life in undivided devotion to the noblest of the 
arts, to have grown in mastery of it almost to the end, to have become 
in very deed the voice of the nation he loved so well; this has been 
surely the supreme lot. It is characteristic that almost the only trouble 
of his later years was the intrusive reverence of his fellow-countrymen, a 
burden that might have been borne with somewhat more of patience and 
geniality. But there was a touch of the aristocrat about Tennyson that 
chimed in well with the dignity of his art, and completes the picture of 
the wvates-sacer, the consecrated voice of a mighty people, brooding in 
self-chosen isolation upon the thiugs of highest import. 

That is not the ngure which Tennyson presents on his first appearance 
in the arena where he was to outstrip all rivals. His Aeepsake period 
lasted long. Looking back, we can indeed discern in the volume of 
1842—in the ‘‘Ulysses,” in the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,’? in ‘‘The Two 
Voices ’’—the promise of nearly all that was to come. Bnt these were 
imbedded in much that was pretty but petty, Wordsworthian idyls too 
long drawn out, Lords of Burleigh and Ladies Clare, that half justified 
the early scoffers, Wilson and the rest. Even the melody, though sweet 


and clear, was thin and at times tinkling. Grace, not force or dignity, 
was the characteristic up to and including ‘‘ The Princess”’ of 1847, the 
most graceful poem of such length in the language. 


Yet all the while the master was growing in command over his instru- 
ment. Even in the earlier volumes of 1830 and 1832 there were premo- 
nitions of the almost flawless workmanship in words which was to be 
the cachet of Tennyson’s style. They say that men’s minds ossify after 
forty. Certainly there comes to languages growing old a stage of ossifi- 
cation, when new collocations of words become increasingly difficult and 
the conventional epithet is stereotyped and polarized. In the history 
of English style, in prose indirectly as directly in poetry, that stage of 
ossification was arrested by Tennyson. He is the great master of the 
epithet in our language. He revived old words like ‘‘ marish,’’ he in- 
vented new ones like ‘‘murmurous.’’ He seems to have taken infinite 
care over the filing of his phrases. A careful study of the vart@ lectiones 
of his successive editions is a liberal education in poetic form, and there 
was probably much greater modification before anything of his appeared 
in print at all. 

It is for this reason that the poet with whom he is to be affiliated in 
the history of English poetry, regarded simply as an art, is, of all poets 
in the world, Pope. It was Pope’s aim, he himself avowed, to make 
English poetry correct in form. It was Tennyson’s function to bring 
back to English verse that care for form which had disappeared from it 
when he began to write. During his adolescent period, the titular head 
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of English poetry was Robert Southey, who published amorphous masses 
which he called poems, while Wordsworth was acting up to a theory of 
poetry which implied that form was of no consequence. Tennyson 
rescued English poetry from these tendencies. No wonder that his 
influence has been the dominant one among all but afew. Asin the 
eighteenth century every poetaster aped Pope, so in the nineteenth 
every English minor poet has followed in the wake of Tennyson. 

There can be little doubt that this care for form was due to his Uni- 
versity education on the old classical Trinity lines. Tennyson is of the 
classical order of poets in a double sense. There are always poets 
learned in their art who love to reproduce and recall the best work of 
their predecessors in their own or in the classical languages: Milton 
and Gray are of this class. There are poets, again, who preserve in their 
lines the reserve, the dignity, the Aazpoés of the great poets of antiquity, 
even though they may not be intimately acquainted with them: Collins 
and Keats are classical in this sense.‘ Tennyson was classical in both 
ways: he has antique reserve, he is full of reminiscences. It is this fact 
that has made the comparison to Virgil or to Theocritus so natural, yet 
so misleading. The reference to Theocritus might pass for one side of 
his work, and that the least important. But Tennyson had no such 
theme as the Majestas Rome of the great Mantuan before him: no 
national-religious sanction to his subject, no haunting sense of a world- 
theme in his words. 

There is, indeed, in Tennyson’s first period, which we are at present 
considering, no haunting sense of anything. There is none of the 
magic, the mystical charm of Coleridge or of Rossetti in his lines. 
They are as clear cut as crystal, and as cold. One feels no rush of im- 
petuous emotion behind the words, no uncontrollable outburst of imagi- 


native force. Yet it is this that gives us the sense of a great poet, a 
vision of unknown vistas of the poet-soul flashing through the verse. 
Tennyson in his first period knows exactly what he wants to say, and 
says it in the best way. This is the side of him that has made him 
popular, and contrasts so favorably with the obscurity and incoherence 
of many of his compeers. Yet it has its weakness in the want of depth, 
want of soul-tone in his earlier work. 


Akin to this clear-cut form was the accuracy and minuteness of obser- 
vation which made him so successful a painter of domesticated Nature. 
His achievements in this direction may have been overestimated. He 
is not immaculate: the songster nightingale is always with him the 
female, not the male, as it is in Nature : he was probably misled by the 
myth of Philomela. But the minuteness and independence of his 
powers of observation are acknowledged on all hands, and go naturally 
with the clear vision of the artist in words. Yet here again the result is 
to impair the true poetic effect. Nature in poetry must be used as a 
‘‘pathetic fallacy” to give the S//mmung to the emotions the poet 
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wishes to arouse. Minute attention to detail diverts the emotion, and 
at best produces only a decorative effect. 

The danger was that this mastery of form and clearness of vision 
would lead to mere daintiness, might even result in the feeble elegancy 
of vers de société. Tennyson was saved from this by the great chasten- 
ing sorrow of his life. While he was training himself as a poetic artist 
with metrical experiments and coinages of five-word phrases enshrining 
his observations of Nature, he was also elaborating his masterpiece—‘‘In 
Memoriam.’’ For twice the Horatian period he kept this series of poem- 
sequences by him, adding, revising, inserting, and rejecting, till the 
whole grew to a moving series of pictures of a soul’s development from 
the first overwhelming stroke till the final reconciliation of sorrow and 
hope. Injustice is done to Tennyson in thinking of the ‘‘In Memo- 
riam’’ as one outburst. He is careful to mark the stages of his grief. 
In one case we can even date a stanza at least thirteen years later than 
the death of Arthur Hallam. When the poet speaks of science charm- 
ing her secret from the latest moon, there is little doubt he is referring 
to the discovery of Neptune in 1846; yet this occurs in one of the earlier 
sections of the poem. The dangers involved in a philosophical poem 
were Overcome by putting the problem in a concrete shape. The theol- 
ogy of the poem was from Rugby: it is the voice of the Broad Church, 
clear, yet somewhat thin, and wanting in the higher imagination. The 
curious anticipations of Darwinism which occur so frequently in it were 
due to the interest excited by Chambers’s I estiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation, which appeared in 1844, and enable us to see how late 
these sections of the poem were added. The felicities of phrase with 
which it abounds cause it to rank as one of the best-known poems in the 
language, and the one with which the name of Tennyson will be indis- 
solubly connected. Here, again, the comparison with Pope is justified. 
The only other long philosophical poem in the language of any real 
literary meritis his ‘‘ Essay on Man.’’ 

‘‘Maud”’ is even a greater surprise when compared with the Tennyson 
of the first period. There is no lack here of impetuous emotion, no cold 
decorative work. There is even a touch of hysteria in the highly 
wrought passion. The poet broke here with J/anchesterthum: the 
sword is the voice of God, as a later poet has put it. There was in 
‘Maud’? an indication of emotional power, as in ‘*In Memoriam ’’ 
there was an unexpected proof of intellectual power in one who had 
seemed only the idle singer of an empty day. To the poet of ‘‘In 
and ‘‘ Maud ”’ there seemed no height too high, no poetic 
exploit too ambitious. 


’ 


Memoriam ’ 


Unhappily, the poet’s ambition turned for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury into spheres of poetic art where his powers, great as they were, were 
inadequate. He was not an epic poet, he was not a dramatic poet; yet 
he devoted his forces at their highest capacity to epic, to drama. An 
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epic is the presentation of a national myth regarded as sacred: the 
‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ answers to this description, the ‘‘ Idylls of the King”’ 
do not. Arthur has never been a national hero ; he is mainly the out- 
come of a long series of literary creation ; the ‘‘Idylls’’ could at best 
claim only to be a literary epic, not a national one. But the temper re- 
quired for the literary epic isthe romantic, not the classical spirit. There 
must be something of the Viking delight in battle, a tone of yap, 
not to mention a certain sensuous glory, surrounding the passion of the 
epic. Such ideals are different from the Rugby ones, which Tennyson 
represents in literature. 


It is scarcely denied that Tennyson transformed the tone of his origi- 
nals, of the ‘‘ Mabinogion’’ and the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.’’ The unworthy 
gibe that the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur’’ of Tennyson was a ‘‘ Morte d’Albert ”’ 
was the more unfair, as the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ”’ is the least unsuccessful 
of the series, and departs least from the original. But the whole con- 
ception of Guinevere, and still more that of Vivien, was of the nine- 
teenth century English gentleman, and something in the spirit of Mr. 
Podsnap. The control of passion, which is so characteristic a part of 
the Rugby ideal, has its noble side, but it has a narrowing effect on the 
artist when dealing with passionate subjects. Along with it goes a want 
of humor, conspicuous alike in Tennyson and in Wordsworth. The 
‘‘Northern Farmer’’ is almost the sole exception to the high serious- 
ness of his work. The isolation of the poet must have contributed to 
this defect : one cannot keep one’s self in cotton wool with impunity. 

The epic period, 1860-70, was succeeded by a dramatic decade even 
more disastrous for his reputation. It is not merely that the dramas 
were unsuited for the stage; their fatal defect was that they were not 
dramatic. There is more dramatic force, for example, in the closing 
lines of ‘‘ Lucretius ’’ than in the whole of the dramas put together. It 
is useless to note that the character of Henry II., or of Mary, is accord- 
ing to the Records: dramas are not histories. Tennyson may have con- 
ceived his characters aright; he has not presented them dramatically. 
Here, again, as in the epic series, one felt the absence of the creative 
rush, the sense of a personality behind the artistic work and greater than 
it. The great poet is himself greater than his work ; the sense of easy 
mastery of their materials is given by men like Shakespeare or Homer. 
Tennyson’s epic and dramatic studies leave a sense of the poet’s strug- 
gle with an uncongenial task. Even the poet’s mastery of form had de- 
clined ; there are many passages in the ‘‘Idylls’’ which, by their mere 
verbal beauty, redeem the poems from insignificance. There are 
scarcely any in the dramas—apart from the lyrical interludes—which 
are either worthy of their setting or worthy of being taken out of their 
setting. ‘ 

I can remember the disastrous effect the epic and dramatic periods had 
on Teunyson’s reputation during the ‘‘ seventies.”” We that were inter- 
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ested inthe future of English letters had lost all hope in Tennyson: our 
eyes were turned to Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne. It became the fashion 
to think and speak slightingly of the great master, who was all the 
while maturing to a final creative outburst which was to raise him far 
above any contemporary, far above most of his predecessors in English 
song, except the two greatest names of all. The fifth act of the drama 
of Tennyson's poetic career fulfils all, and more than all, the promise of 
the earlier ones. 


Since Sophocles there has been nothing in all literature like that 
St. Martin’s summer of Tennyson’s muse. The old age of Goethe was 
devoted to science ; the vital portions of the second part of ‘‘ Faust’? 
were written years before they were published. The vigor and virility 
of the volume of ‘‘ Ballads,’’ the ‘‘ Teiresias’’ volume, the ‘‘ New Locks- 
ley Hall,’’ and the ‘‘ Demeter’’ volume were astounding; ‘‘ Rizpah,’’ 
‘* Vastness,’’ ‘‘The Ballad of the ‘ Revenge,’’’ ‘‘ Teiresias,’’ to mention 
some of the more striking, were achievements of the first order in poetic 
force. There was no want of the rush of inspiration behind the verse ; 
there was rugged vigor, sublime incoherence. The metrical forms could 
no longer bear the fulness of the poetic fervor. here was no over- 
niceness of precision; even the metre had grown less smooth, more 
Michaelangelesque. It was as if the frost of eld was sending spikes of 
ice across the surface of the stream of verse. Thus, in the ‘‘ Crossing of 
the Bar,’’ which has been so mercilessly reiterated during the past week, 
the third line of each stanza seems to our ear wanting in the old smooth- 
ness and ring; yet it is effective for all that. 

It is in the Tennyson of these later days that we recognize the master 
—the great poet-soul looming behind the poem, and greater than it. He 
rises at times to an almost prophetic strain. He had always been Eng- 
lish of the English ; if this had given him some narrowness of vision 
and sympathy, it gave him in later years the intensity which seems 
impossible without some narrowness. He has revived for us the half-for- 
gotten sentiment of patriotism. Even throughout the pseudo-cosmopol- 
itanism of the Manchester period of recent history he was always for 
England first : ‘‘ Love thou thy land!’ was his refrain throughout, and 
he set the example himself. He has been the one Laureate that was 
really the nation’s voice. If his utterances as Laureate do not take a 
foremost place among his compositions, that is simply because the Eng- 
lish nation during his laureateship has been happy in having no dramatic 
episodes in its history. You cannot be strikingly effective in dealing 
with a slow and unconscious development. 

It cannot be said of Tennyson that he has been a great spiritual force 
in the national development of the last half century. ‘‘ The Princess’? 
may have aided the movement for the higher education of women, 
though it is in essence a protest against it. ‘‘In Memoriam’? has liber- 
alized theology and been to the Broad Church movement what ‘‘The 
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Christian Year’’ has been to the High Church. But where is the Broad 
Church now? ‘‘Maud’’ may have helped to free England from the 
shackles of Manchesterthum. His later incursions into polemical verse, 
the ‘Children’s Hospital’? and the unfortunate ‘‘ Promise of May,’ 
were best forgotten. Direct didacticism is likely at all times to lead to 
priggishness. The teaching of the true poet is indirect—a sort of induc- 
tion of the poetic temper and attitude, far more subtle and penetrating 
in its effect than all your direct teaching. The pictures of still and 
cleanly English life in the earlier idylls, of sturdy heroism in the ballads, 
even the somewhat namby-pamby chivalry of the epical ‘ Idylls”’ 
these were the teachings of Tennyson, so far as he was a teacher. It is 
noteworthy that, in almost all these aspects, he was carrying on the tra- 
dition of his predecessor on the poetic throne. 

There were so many Tennysons that one would never have done in 
ittempting to deal with all sides of his multifarious poetic activity. But 
throughout the five acts of his poetic life there is one common element 
that binds them into an organic unity. His lyrics were as sweet last as 
first. They run through and connect together, like a string of pearls, all 
his poetic phases, even his bronze and iron periods. They give unity to 
‘The Princess’’; they relieve the heaviness of the dramas. Dainty and 
exquisite in form, they have besides that haunting charm, that imagi- 
native atmosphere which is too often wanting in Tennyson’s other work. 
Their melody is almost unsurpassed in our language, and they have re- 
ceived the homage of musicians in frequent settings. Yet I remember 
George Eliot saying to me, that, exquisite as they are, they are seldom 
suitable for singing, especially when compared with the Elizabethan 
lyrics which trill forth as naturally as froma bird. The collocations of 
consonants in Tennyson's lyrics often impede voice production. The 
Elizabethans were writing for a nation of singers ; Tennyson was writ- 
ing fora people with whom singing is a lost art. 

It was his lyrics that made him the popular poet he undoubtedly was. 
He was emphatically, for the Victorian era, the man that sang the na- 
tion’s songs. If these were at times wanting in the finer harmonies and 
the more complex rhythms, that was no bar to their popularity—it 
was rather a condition of it. The critical problem of Tennyson's art, 
we have been told, is his simultaneous acceptance by mob and by 
dilettanti. The solution is obvious: he appealed to these different 
classes with different phases of his art. He could use the simplicity, 
even the banality, of Longfellow, and he could also wield the wand of 
Coleridge or of Rossetti. There were so many Tennysons. 

Of Tennyson the man the public know nothing ; it was his dignified 
wish to live his life apart. The glimpses we catch of him reveal some- 
thing akin to his own bluff English squires, tempered by even more 
than the usual share of poetic sensitiveness. This aloofness need only 
he here considered in reference to its consequences on his art. This can- 
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not but have suffered from want of contact with the larger life, which 
made him impossible as a dramatist. But it prepared the way for the 
Seerhood of the closing period, and, above all, enabled him to live his 
life solely devoted to his glorious art. 

No English poet impresses one with such a sense of continuous im- 
provement in the /echnique of his vocation. At first the echoes resound : 
a touch of Keats, a sentiment of Wordsworth, a phrase of Byron, a 
rhythm of Shelley or of Coleridge, metrical experiments in quantity- 
everywhere we find the poet testing all things poetical, and holding fast 
that which was good. Soon the individual accent comes, in the ‘‘ Palace 
of Art,’’ in the ‘‘Lotus Eaters,’ in ‘‘The Epic’’; and the music 
strengthens and deepens till the last. No English poet but Milton 
shows so steady an advance in his art from the beginning of his career 
till its close. Nor has Milton the same wide command of all the keys. 
Tennyson is the greatest poetic artist of England, and he will thus re- 
main at once the people’s poet and the poets’ poet of these isles. 

It is no world-poet that England now is mourning with commingled 
pride and grief. No world-pain throbs through his lines. No world- 
problem finds in him expression or solution. The sweet domesticities, 
the manly and refined ideals of English life in the middle period of the 
nineteenth century—Tennyson was the fluted voice of these. To these 
he has given immortality while he has gained immortality from them. 
For us he has helped to form the English ideals which are destined to be 
an abiding influence in the national life. He spoke not to the world 
at large: he spoke only to his beloved England. He was, and is, our 
own Tennyson.—Academy. 

Ill. 


The posthumous volume of Lord Tennyson's poetry* contains two, 
at least, of his most characteristic and vigorous poems—‘‘Akbar’s 
Dream ”’ and ‘‘ The Church warden and the Curate.’’ We wish to draw 
attention chiefly to the considerable series of poems in which Tennyson 
has treated definitely ethico-theological or strictly theological subjects 
from his own individual point of view as a reflective poet. ‘‘ The Two 
Voices,’’ ‘‘ The Vision of Sin,’’ ‘‘ The Palace of Art,’ *‘St. Simeon Sty- 
lites,’ ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ ‘‘ Will,” ‘‘The Higher Pantheism,’’ “ The 
Ancient Sage,’’ ‘‘ Vastness,’’ and ‘‘ Akbar’s Dream,” all of them deal 
principally with theological problems, to say nothing of the thread ot 
theological idealism which runs through all the “‘Idylls of the King,’’ 
and, indeed, many others of his poems. Let us try and sketch, so far as 
we may, the theology of Tennyson. In the first place, Tennyson is no 
pantheist. He does not dream, like Shelley, that the personality of 
man is a mere temporary manifestation of the avzzma mundi, In ‘‘ The 
Higher Pantheism,’’ he expressly distinguishes the spirit of man from 
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the God whom he is born to worship, and treats the spiritual and moral 
limitations of man, whether voluntary or involuntary, as the real causes 
why we cannot adequately discern God: 

Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him ? 

Dark is the world to thee ; thyself art the reason why, 

For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel ‘‘ Iam I’’ ? 


Tennyson's conviction of the direct relation of the soul to God, and 
of the chasm between the soul and God, is as deep as that of Cardinal 
Newman. Inthe next place, his profound belief in the freedom of the 
human will, and, consequently, of the reality of both virtue and sin, is 
conspicuous in almost every one of the poems to which we have referred. 
In the poem on ‘‘ Will,’’ he pictures the backslider as gazing back on 
some Sodom he would fain return to : 


But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows through actual crime 
Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’era weary, sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 


And in the still more impressive poem called ‘‘ The Vision of Sin,” 
though he will not admit that the cynical and hardened sinner who 
loathes the world in which, by his own default, he finds himself, is be- 
yond all hope, still he treats the hope as dim, distant and dubious in the 
highest degree. 

Tennyson’s Christian ethics are shown in nothing so much as his pro- 
found belief that humility is the only true and healthy attitude of the 
soul. This he expressed early in the fine poem called ‘‘ The Palace of 
Art,’? and he expressed it last of all in the poems which chiefly distin- 
guish his new book, ‘‘ Akbar’s Dream,’’ and -the pieces which conclude 
the volume. The sin of self-idolatry was, in Tennyson’s mind, the deep- 
est of all sins. The soul which builds itself a ‘* Palace of Art,” as a 
stronghold in which it can rejoice in its own grandeur, is brought to the 
most signal despair : 


Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 

Fell on her, from which mood was born 

Scorn of herself; again from out that mood 
Laughter at her self-scorn. 


And at length she had to shriek her misery, and to confess, ‘‘I am on 
fire within!’’ And the same deep abhorrence of all self-worship pene- 
trates the ‘‘Idylls of the King.” 
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Again, Tennyson is no despiser of that anthropomorphism, as its op- 
ponents call it, which maintains that the highest revelation of God 
which is possible to us must come through the incarnation of the divine 
spirit in a human life. No theologian ever held more earnestly than 
Tennyson that if we are to have aclear vision of God at all, we must 
have it under the conditions of our human life and action. He has ex- 
pressed this conviction in many poems, and never more powerfully than 
in ‘‘Akbar’s Dream.’’ Religious ‘‘forms,’? Akbar says, are ‘‘a silken 
cord let down from Paradise, when fine Philosophies would fail, to draw 
the crowd from wallowing in the mire of earth,’’ and then he goes on, 


And all the more, when these beheld their Lord, 
Who shaped the forms, obey them, and himself 
Here on this bank, in some way, live the life 
Beyond the bridge, and serve that Infinite 
Within us, as without, that All in all, 

And over all, the never-changing One 

And ever-changing Many, in praise of Whom 
The Christian bell, the ery from off the mosque, 
And vaguer voices of Polytheism 

Make but one music, harmonizing ‘ Pray.” 


But while Tennyson certainly held that what skeptics call Anthropo- 
morphism is really the highest view of God that man can reach, and 
that anything which is not more or less anthropomorphic is not above, 


but below anthropomorphism, he shows no trace of any disposition to 
follow Christian teaching into its more dogmatic and elaborate distinc- 
tions. He affirms that in the ‘‘strong Son of God, immortal Love,’ we 
have our highest glimpse of God. He declares: 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou ; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


But then he immediately goes on :— 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


And that describes, we imagine, Lord Tennyson’s attitude, not only 
toward the religious philosophies, but the dogmatic creeds of the Christian 
Church. It would hardly be possible for him to have spoken as he did 
of ‘‘ The Shadow cloaked from head to foot, who keeps the keys of all 
the creeds,’’ if he had felt that any Church gave him the full certainty 
he desired of the revealed will and nature of God. There was an agnos- 
tic element in Tennyson, as perhaps in all the greatest minds, though in 
him it may have been in excess, which kept reiterating: ‘‘ We have but 
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faith, but cannot know,’’ and which, we should say, was never com- 
pletely satisfied even of the adequacy of those dogmatic definitions 
which his Church recognized. Tennyson insisted, from first to last, on 
the inadequacy of our vision of things divine. He finds no authorita- 
tive last word such as many Christians find in ecclesiastical authority. 
On the contrary, he dwells again and again on the dimness and faintness 
of the higher hope, and draws even no broad line of distinction between 
that which revelation appears to forbid our hoping for, and that which 
it encourages us to hope for : 


Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last,—far off,—at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream:—but what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night : 
Aun infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry? 


That tone of wistful faith, of tender, beseeching confidence, of hum- 
ble, but tenacious resolve not to be repelled by any; that cumulation of 
doubts and difficulties—though without ignoring for a moment the 
sometimes, to him at least, overwhelming character of these doubts and 
difficulties—is perfectly characteristic of Tennyson’s religious poems. 
He certainly held that without faith life was not worth living, but he 
certainly held also that faith falls immensely short of certainty ; indeed, 
so short of it that faith itself must always utter itself with a sort of sob, 
with a thrill of pity for the tremulousness of its own daring. To him 
certainly faith was a venturing venture which he held to be far better 
worth making than it would be to aim at anything more clearly within 
his grasp, though worth infinitely less than the less certain prize for 
which he strove : 


If death were seen 
At first as death, Love had not been. 


he wrote. And he argued—not quite confidently—from the audacity 
of love to the unreality of death, but only with that resolute determina- 
tion to act on the one assumption which made life noble, with which a 
man goes into battle with his life in his hand. Itisclear, we think, that 
though Tennyson clung to Christ with all the ardor of an ardent nature, 
he did not regard any Church asthe authoritative interpreter of Christ’s 
teaching and meaning, but rested chiefly on the profound attraction 
for the souls of men, which goes forth from the record of Christ’s life 
on earth. And that was a great part of the secret of the popularity 
of his poetry. For the age has, like Tennyson, felt much more wistful 
faith than clear conviction. It“ faintly trusts the larger hope.”’ It re- 
fuses to act on the assumption that we are all ephemeral phantoms in an 
ephemeral world ; but it cannot, except in rare instances, conquer all 
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dread that that assumption may not be groundless and ynreasonable. 
The generally faltering voice with which Tennyson expresses the ardor 
of his own hope, touches the heart of this doubting and questioning age, 
as no more confident expression of belief could have touched it. The 
lines of his theology were in harmony with the great central lines of 
Christian thought; but in coming down to detail it soon passed into a 
region where all was wistful, and dogma disappeared in a haze of radiant 
twilight.—Spectator. 
IV. 

Tennyson was not and to this hour is not, a poet of the English com- 
mon people. He may be a popular poet in America. He is not a popular 
poet in Great Britain. Popular, that is, in the sense of being read and 
loved by the common people. And this, in great measure for a very sim- 
ple cause—for the nation, as John Bright aptly says, lives in the cottage 
and Tennyson is too dear for the cottager. No shilling edition of his 
poems has yet been issued. The high price at which Tennyson published 
his poems has practically placed them out of the reach of the million. I 
had the good fortune to be born in the household of a nonconformist 
minister in a Tyneside village whose stipend at my birth was 480 per 
annum. Tennyson was out of my reach. We simply could not afford to 
pay six shillings each for all the volumes that he wrote. I had attained 
manhood before I had a Tennyson of my own. Asa consequence Tenny- 
son has never been to me what he might have been ; and what was true 
in my case is at this moment true of millions in these islands. In the 
United States the poor man could have Tennyson on his shelf. In the 
United Kingdom he cannot even to this day. No one who believes ir 
the genuine inspiration and up spring of Tennyson’s verse can feel 
otherwise than dismayed at the thought that a whole generation of 
voters have grown up practically shut out by a golden barrier from a 
source of stimulus and strength which has been practically the monopoly 
of the middle and well-to-do classes.— William 7. Stead, Review of 
Reviews, December. 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


IN EXTREMIS. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE 


228TH Boston MonpDAy LECTURE, MARCH27, 1892. 


TUNE—A allo or Loylston. 


Better to go than stay, 
I would not live alway ; 

If pardon through Heaven’s grace is won, 
Be heaven this hour begun. 


Almighty God, give peace, 
In swift or slow release ; 

My empty, frail, poor hand in Thine, 
Thy sight and strength are mine. 


The glory of Thy deeds, 
The highest Heaven exceeds : 
Thyself, Thyself more glorious still— 
My bliss to do Thy will ! 


The world is out of joint ; 
Swift messengers appoint 

To set it wholly right, and I 
In serving them will die. 


And after death my soul, 
As the vexed ages roll, 

Do Thou as ransomed spirit send 
Man’s miseries to mend. 


Great mansions in the sky 

Hast Thou for loyalty : 
Life, Hope, Peace, Strength, Atonement now, 

My all in all art Thou! 
JOSEPH COOK. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1892. 
PRELUDE VI. 


MORMONISM, IMMIGRATION, SUNDAY NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


An audience of extraordinary size and quality was present at the con- 
cluding lecture of Mr. Cook’s seventeenth year in the Boston Monday 
lectureship. The Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., of Boston, presided ; the 
Rev. Professor George F. Wright, D. D., of Oberlin, offered prayer. 
The prelude and lecture were received with emphatic indorsement by 
the audience, as was also the following report of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the lectureship. It was read by the Rev. Dr, Plumb, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, That the committee in charge of the Boston Monday Lect- 
ureship is highly satisfied with the seventeenth season of Joseph Cook’s 
noonday lectures, now numbering two hundred and twenty-eight in all, 
and holding, as usual, audiences remarkable for both size and quality at 
the busiest hour of the busiest day of the week. 

That the committee be re-elected with its usual powers. 

That a ways and means sub-committee be appointed by the Executive 
Committee to devise means of covering current expenses. 

That Mr. Cook be secured to continue his work in the lectureship on 
the same general plan that has been so successful and useful in the 
past. [Loud applause. } 

That the thanks of the audience are due to the managing agent, Mr. 
E. E. Abercrombie, for his efficient services, to the ushers from Boston 
University, and especially to the organist, Mr. George Mendall Taylor, 
to the accomplished stenographer, Mr. J. C. Miller, to the Boston Daily 
Traveller for its prompt verbatim reports of the preludes on current re- 
form [applause] and to OuR Day, for its full publication of the Boston 
hymns, preludes and lectures. [Applause.] 

That the following gentlemen be elected to the honorary committee : 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D., Brooklyn ; Rev. Herrick Johnson, D. D., Rev. 
F. A. Noble, D. D., Rev. J. H. Barrows, D. D., Chicago; Rev. R. G. 
Hutchins, D. D., Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. Charles F. Deems, D. D., 
Rev. Pres. J. E. Rankin, D. D., Washington; Kev. A. P. Foster, D. D., 
Boston ; Rev. Bishop J. H. Vincent, D. D. 

That the following gentlemen be added to the Executive Committee: 
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Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer (Baptist); Rev. Dr. Arthur Little (Con- 
gregationalist); Rev. Prof. Daniel Steele (Methodist) ; Rev. Dr. James 
B. Dunn, D. D. (Presbyterian). 

SIGNED—Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D. (chairman), Rev. N. G. Clark, 
D. D., Rev. William F. Warren, D. D., LL.D., Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., 
Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., Rev. Cyrus Ham- 
lin, D. D. LL.D., Rev. D. O. Mears, D. D., Russell Sturgis, Rev. M. R. 
Deming (secretary), Executive Committee. 

E. E. Abercrombie, business agent, 28 Beacon street. 

The original hymn, ‘‘ In Extremis,’’ was sung with impressive effect. 


5. 

The Mormon monster has put ona mask. He has softly 
ascended the back stairs of the national Capitol and is quietly 
but persistently knocking for admission to Congress. His 
pockets are full of the gold of the tithingfund. He promises 
his political support to the party that favors him the most. 
Shall we have a Mormon state? Shall we allow polygamy to 
protect itself by the shield of state rights? The East, the West, 
the South, and, loudest of all, the Pacific slope and the Rocky 
Mountain commonwealths, answer no. Are we in danger 
of having a Mormon state? The loyal population of Utah 
affirms that we are ; and yet the nation sleeps while conspir- 
acies to advance the interests of a polygamous priesthood are 
never more dangerous than on the eve of a presidential elec- 
tion. 

What are the large organizing facts that exhibit the whole 
truth as to the present Mormon situation ? 

1. There are two party cries now raised for Utah—state- 
hood, by the Republicans ; home rule, by the Democrats. 

Each of these two cries is a bid for the vote of Utah. This 
is the year of the presidential contest. The House at Wash- 
ington is overwhelmingly Democratic ; the Senate, strongly 
Republican. Bills are before Congress demanding statehood 
for Utah ; and the Republicans offer to give statehood as de- 
manded by the size of her population, the wealth of the terri- 
tory, the rapid growth of her cities and large towns, and the 
long period during which she has waited for admission to 
the Union. The Democrats, not to be outdone, ask for 
home rule for Utah. The Teller bill, which embodies this 
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scheme, provides for an enabling act under which the people 
of Utah can meet together in convention and adopt a con- 
stitution, and so prepare for statehood. 

2. The Mormons have yeta majority of ten to fifteen thou- 
sand in the territorial vote. They act under priestly control. 
Polygamy is not abandoned. The Mormon church publica- 
tions contain the names of books that advise and champion 
polygamy precisely as heretofore. Mormon hymn-books yet 
eulogize social pollution. 

‘*God bless the wife that strives, 


And aids her husband all she can 
To obtain a dozen wives.”’ 





In spite of all disclaimers by the Mormons, President Har- 
rison is justified in saying that Utah will yet bear watching. 
All the real experts in this discussion are of the same opinion. 
—[See Our Day, for January, 1891, a symposium at Salt 
Lake City. ] 

The delegation recently sent from Utah to Washington to 
beg for the admission of the territory as a state, did not bear 
cross-examination. They professed, in their memorial, to 
have long since abandoned the principle of plural marriage. 
They claimed to have had a new revelation from Heaven, 
abolishing polygamy. ‘They pledged themselves to the closest 
fealty to American laws and to the teaching of the Christian 
church as to marriage as it stands throughout the civilized 
portion of the world. Onthese grounds they asked to have 
their citizenship restored. Theastute lawyers of the examin- 
ing committee put such questions to these delegates that the 
masks were soon removed from their real feelings. They then 
roundly denounced the system of the federal government 
which has prevailed in Utah for twenty years. They vehe- 
mently railed against the Edmunds Anti-Polygamy law. They 
charged the Utah commissioners, United States marshals and 
federal judiciary with corruption, venality and other crimes. 
It quickly became evident to the committee that the Mormons 
wanted statehood simply for the purpose of placing the gov- 
ernment in the hands of persons of their own choice. The 
denunciations of federal power showed that with state govern- 
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ment Utah would be dominated by the Mormon hierarchy. 
The committee, therefore, recommended that the application 
be laid on the table. 

3. Itis exceedingly important to keep before the general 
public the incisive fact that a great majority of the Americans 
in Utah in present circumstances are emphatically opposed to 
both statehood and home rule, as sure to eventuate in the 
domination of the Mormon church. This is shown by the 
press and platform of Utah, and especially by the results of 
the election held in Salt Lake City on Feb. 8. There were 
three tickets—the Liberal, the Republican and the Democratic. 
The Liberal ticket was anti-Mormon, as it has always been. 
The other two tickets were virtually Mormon, although sup- 
ported by a few Democrats and a few Republicans who were 
formerly Liberals. The Liberal ticket was elected by an 
average plurality of over 1,800, and a majority of about 1,100 
over both the other tickets combined. The Liberals elected 
twelve out of fifteen councilmen. They elected Judge Baskin, 
mayor, who has been a leading member of the Salt Lake City 
bar for fifteen years. He has resided in Utah for over twenty 
years, and been one of the foremost leaders in opposing Mor- 
monism and securing the needed congressional legislation. 
He isa broad-minded Democrat, of high character and gen- 
uine patriotism. (Letter of the Rev. R. G. McNiece, Feb. 
23, 1892.) 

The general understanding in this municipal election was, 
as Dr. McNiece, of Salt Lake City, writes to me, ‘‘ that those 
who voted the Liberal ticket were voting against the Caine- 
Faulkner and the Teller bills ; that is, against both statehood 
and home rule. The great majority of both Democrats and 
Republicans in Utah are emphatically opposed to both these 
bills.”’ 

4. The beleaguered Americans in Utah have a right to be 
heard, not only because of their loyalty, but also on account 
of their commanding position in the development of the re- 
sources of the territory. The Gentiles have been slandered 
again and again by the Mormons. It has been said that they 
came to Utah as adventurers, and that their chief object was 
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to plunder the Latter-Day Saints. The last census shows that 
of the twenty-five counties of Utah, twenty are Mormon and 
five Gentile. The twenty Mormon counties contributed to 
public expenses in the way of taxation only $201,000, while 
the five Gentile counties contributed $417,000. After rebates 
and compensations had been made the net amount furnished 
for the public treasury by the twenty Mormon counties was 
only $6,175 while the five Gentile counties poured in $262,355. 

5. Weare to continue to petition Congress, therefore, not 
to endeavor to make political capital by subserviency to the 
twin relic of barbarism. It is true that many important amel- 
iorations of the condition of the Gentiles in Utah have been 
achieved within recent years, and that several cities are now 
under Gentile political control ; but it does not seem probable 
that Utah will be ready, before the close of the century. to be 
admitted, if she is to be kept out until there is no danger of 
her becoming a Mormon state. 

6. We are to push, meanwhile, with all possible vigor, 
educational and religious enterprises for the reformation of 
the territory. We are to unmask the political tricksters who 
desire to capture the Mormon vote for selfish partisan pur- 
poses, no matter how much the general interests of the coun- 
try may suffer. Out of regard for Utah we are to resist every 
scheme that proposes to leave her under the control of a 
priesthood that for half a century has championed treasonable 
principles in both theory and practice. It would be disastrous 
to the commercial progress of Utah, to her public school sys- 
tem and to the cause of free government in the territory, to 
allow ourselves to be hoodwinked by the emissaries of the 
Latter-Day swindle. Let us sustain President Harrison’s posi- 
tion, that those who believe polygamy to be rightful should 
not have the power to make it lawful. 


Bas 


It is possible that if immigration were so sifted in America 
as to exclude polygamists, the Mormon cancer might wither 
and disappear from inanition. From the topic of Mormonism, 
therefore, I naturally turn to that of restricted immigration. 
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And here I ask, ‘‘ What are the dominating features of the 
situation ?”’ 

1. We have three million unemployed people in the repub- 
lic. The number is increasing. Daniel Webster used to say 
that a day of disaster for any nation will surely dawn when- 
ever its society is divided in two classes, the unemployed rich, 
and the unemployed poor, the former a handful, and the lat- 
ter a host. 

2. Over five hundred thousand immigrants arrive nearly 
every year. While we have not places enough, as it would 
seem, to employ our whole population, half a million is added 
from abroad with almost every circuit of the seasons. In 
1881 the total number of immigrants to the United States was 
660,000; in 1882, 788,000; in 1883, 603,000; in 1884, 
518,000; in 1888, 546,000; in 1891, 560,000. Thus, in six 
out of the last ten years, immigration has risen above half a 
million annually. 

3. Ocean passage has become very cheap. The Atlantic 
is no longer a sieve separating the shiftless from the enterpris- 
ing among the incoming hordes of those who reach us from 
Europe. 

4. Sixty per cent of those whocome to us are brought here 
on tickets bought by their relatives or friends in this country 
and sent across seas. Many others are aided beyond the 
Atlantic. Some are brought to us as contract laborers. Asia 
is opened as well as Eurepe. Pressure of population, high 
taxation, famine in foreign lands, have lately operated to 
swell the tide of immigration. 

5. It results from all these circumstances that, while the 
quantity of our immigration enlarges, its quality very palpa- 
bly deteriorates. 

6. It isa highly serious fact that the last census bulletin 
shows that our foreign-born citizens, or those of foreign par- 
entage, furnish more penitentiary convicts than are supplied 
by the entire native-born population. The latter, of course, 
greatly outnumbers the population of foreign birth. 

7. Itis certain that in the immigration of late years there 
has been evidence of the existence of secret societies danger- 
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ous to law and order and hostile to every theory of American 
institutions. (Mr. Lodge’s speech on Immigration, H. of R., 
Feb. 19, 1891.) China is saturated with secret societies. So 
is Southern Europe. Very startling facts have been legally 
ascertained and officially published concerning the Mafia of 
New Orleans. Murders are increasing, and it is believed that 
not a few of them are committed in compliance with orders of 
secret societies. Any society that employs assassination as a 
weapon ought to be made an outlaw and driven from the face 
of the earth. 

8. Under our present immigration and naturalization laws, 
recent immigrants vote early, and many of them vote often ; 
and large numbers cast ballots under priestly dictation. 

g. In these circumstances, it was very proper and natural 
for the Senate Committee on Immigration, on the 2oth of 
August, 1891, to send out a circular making inquiries as to 
the operation of the present laws, and asking for suggestions 
as to the new legislation concerning immigrants. The replies 
to these inquiries are very instructive, but far from harmoni- 
ous. On two points, however, there is general agreement: 
First, dangerous immigrants should be excluded, and among 
these polygamists, anarchists, nihilists, and, in general, pau- 
pers, criminals and contract laborers. Secondly, the scheme 
which has been repeatedly championed by various reformers 
in the United States, and even by the Evangelical Alliance, 
has been almost unanimously indorsed, namely, that our con- 
suls abroad should be empowered to examine the record of 
intending immigrants and grant certificates to those who do 
not belong to any of the classes that can be called dangerous, 
and then that all who do not have certificates shall be turned 
back. It is not proposed to shut out good immigrants, for 
they have been the strength of the country in every decade. 
But the sentiment of the masses of working men, as well as 
of the professional and educated classes generally, may be 
safely said to support the party platforms that have lately de- 
manded the sifting of immigration. 

In Iowa, for example, the Republican party says: ‘‘ While 
inviting to our shores the worthy poor of all nations, we 
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earnestly recommend the laws that will protect cur country 
and our people against the influx of the vicious and criminal 
classes of foreign nations, and the importation of laborers 
under contract to compete with our own citizens, and ear- 
nestly approve the rigid enforcement of these laws and of 
such further legislation as may be necessary.’’ The Republi- 
can platform of Massachusetts says: ‘‘ While honesty, intel- 
ligence and industry will always find a welcome on these 
shores, the benefits of our institutions should not be extended 
to immigrants whose character or condition makes them ele- 
ments of danger to the very institutions whose shelter they 
seek and we insist that loyalty to these institutions and the 
capacity to understand and sympathize with them shall be 
the first and indispensable requisite in those who seek to be 
invested with the dignity of citizenship.’’ New York says, 
in a Republican platform : ‘‘ We indorse the laws enacted by 
the late Republican Congress to protect our people against 
the influx of the vicious, pauper and criminal classes of for- 
eign nations, and we emphatically approve the rigid enforce- 
ment of these laws. Ohio adopting the language of Iowa, 
says, in a Republican platform: ‘‘ While inviting to our 
shores the worthy poor and oppressed of other nations, we 
demand the enactment of laws that will protect our country 
and our people against the influx of the vicious and criminal 
classes of foreign nations and the importation of laborers 
under contract to compete with our own citizens.”’ 

These four states may be safely taken as representing a 
great wave of public sentiment that would undoubtedly 
justify the following bill which Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts 
has recently honored himself and this commonwealth by intro- 
ducing into Congress: 

No alien shall be admitted into the United States without the certifi- 
cate of a consul or diplomatic representative of the United States as here- 
after set forth, or who is an idiot, insane, a pauper, or liable to become a 
public charge, or who has been legally convicted of a felony or other 
infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, or who is a 
polygamist, anarchist, or nihilist, or who is hostile to the form of gov- 
ernment or constitution of the United States, or who is afflicted with 
any loathsome or contagious disease, or who has entered into any con- 
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tract, expressed or implied, oral or written, to perform labor or service 
for any person, firm, company or corporation in the United States or 
doing business therein, or who comes or undertakes to come on a pre- 
paid ticket, or who receives the money with which to pay his passage on 
a promise, understanding or agreement to labor for any person, firm, 
company, or corporation within the United States, except as provided in 
previous legislation, and, provided also, that this section shall not apply 
to professors in universities or ministers of the gospel. 

Any alien who desires to emigrate to the United States to reside 
therein, or to become a citizen thereof, shall, at least three months prior 
to embarkation, apply for an emigration certificate to a consul or diplo- 
matic representative of the United States resident at or nearest to the 
place of residence of the applicant for said certificate. Said certificate 
shall set forth in terms that the person to whom it is issued is not obnox- 
ious to any law of the United States in regard to emigration, nor to any 
of the provisions of Section 1 of this Act, which shall be severally 
enumerated. Said certificate shall also certify that the holder is a 
person of good character and reputation; that he or she receives no 
assistance, either charitable or otherwise, to enable him or her to emi- 
grate ; that he or she is self-supporting, and if he or she has a dependent 
family, is capable of supporting such family. Said certificate shall also 
certify that the holder, if over twelve years of age can, to the personal 
knowledge of the consul or diplomatic representative signing such cer- 
tificate, both read and write his or her native language, and can read 
the Constitution of the United States either in English or in the native 
language of the said holder of such certificate. 

Any consul or diplomatic representative who shall fraudulently, or 
without due inquiry or proof, issue a false certificate shall, on conviction 
in the courts of the United States, be punished by a fine of one thousand 
dollars for each false certificate so issued. 


These are the essential provisions of the most important bill 
now before Congress for sifting immigration. There will pos- 
sibly be little debate among intelligent men concerning any 
detail in it, except shutting out illiterates. 

8. We have now two million illiterates who vote in presi- 
dential elections. It is unsafe to add to their number. It is 
not proposed to exclude children who cannot read and write 
their own tongue, unless they are over twelve years of age. 
The provision concerning illiterates applies chiefly to those in 
middle life who could hardly be expected to learn to read and 
write after their arrival on these shores. Such a provision is 
based on intelligence, and not on money, and appears to be 
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demanded by the dependence of American institutions on the 
education of the masses. 

g. Unrestricted immigration is continually lowering the 
wages of American labor, besides causing a deterioration of 
the quality of American citizenship. Race problems are now 
sufficiently numerous in the republic, and may even yet be- 
come perilous. 

The conflicts between capital and labor and between various 
classes of working men promise to increase rather than to di- 
minish in their intensity as we advance to a population of one 
hundred and two hundred million. America will be more 
and more attractive as our wealth and general prosperity grow 
more and more unexampled, and as ocean passage becomes 
yet more easy and cheap. 

10. It will not be understood that distinctions of color or 
race can be safely introduced into any scheme for sifting im- 
migration. Let us erase the color line decisively and perma- 
nently, not only from our citizenship but from our immigration 
laws. Let us not make John Chinaman a victim of the hood- 
lums of the sand lots. Let us have one rule for East and 
West. There are many more dangerous immigrants who come 
tou s from Europe, especially from Bohemia and Italy and 
Poland, than have reached us as yet from beyond the Pacific. 

Let us resolve that America shall be neither a hermit na- 
tion, nora Botany Bay. Let us make our land a home for 
the oppressed of all nations, but not a dumping-ground for 
the criminals, the paupers, the cripples, and the illiterate of 
the world. Let our republic in its crowded and hazardous 
future, adopt these watchwords, to be made good along all 
our oceanic and continental borders— Welcome for the worthy, 
protection to the patriotic, but no shelter in America for those who 
would destroy the American shelter itself, and no ballot for the 
man who takes his politics from any alien power. (Applause. } 


III. 


[In the time given to Replies to Questions, Mr. Cook read the follow- 
ing on Sunday newspapers. | 


Some fifteen hundred names, many of them of professors, 
preachers, editors, and other educated men, were recently sent 
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to the Massachusetts Legislature asking for the repeal of the 
special legislation permitting the printing and distribution of 
Sunday newspapers. It is believed by those who gathered 
the signatures that twenty-five thousand might easily have 
been obtained had it been thought necessary to do so, as a 
means of indicating the drift of intelligent public sentiment. 
A hearing was granted March 3 by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Legislature on the subject of Sunday newspapers. 
Speeches asking for their suppression were made by Rev. Dr. 
A. A. Miner, Rev. Dr. G. S. Chadbourne, Rev. S. L. B. 
Speare, Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb and Joseph Cook. No respond- 
ents appeared. 

The committee in charge of the petitions and the hearing 
was appointed by the Massachusetts Sabbath Association, of 
which Hon. Thomas W. Weston is president. 

In these circumstances I have been asked and almost chal- 
lenged to answer publicly this question : 


WHAT ARE THE CHIEF OBJECTIONS TO SUNDAY NEWS- 
PAPERS? 


Horace Greeley said that the Sunday newspaper is a social 
demon. 


It invades the people’s opportunity for rest and worship. 
It tends to abolish Sunday. But it is doubtful whether free 
institutions can be preserved without Sunday and its religious 
instruction of the people. 

American legal precedents protect the civic Sunday. The 
Constitution of the United States by the two words ‘‘ Sunday 
excepted’’ guarantees to the President one day’s rest each 
week. Every citizen should be protected in his right, to a 
weekly day of rest, as well as the President. [Applause. ] 

Sunday saloons, Sunday baseball games, Sunday excursion 
trains, Sunday theaters, and many other forms of Sunday 
desecration, all justify themselves by the example of Sun- 
day newspapers. 

The present state of the laws as to Sunday newspapers is 
favoritism to a particular trade. There seems to be unfairness 

nd partiality in laws that permit the advertising business to 
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be pushed on Sundays and yet forbid Sunday saloons, Sunday 
theaters, etc. 

It is found everywhere that the secularization of Sunday 
increases crime. While the Sunday newspapers are not the 
only cause, they are one of the prominent causes of the grow- 
ing secularization of Sunday in the American Republic. 

Other civilized nations in the English-speaking world have 
almost no Sunday newspapers. In England and Scotland, 
where the crowded population might create a demand for 
Sunday journals, if there was need of them, there are few or 
no Sunday papers ; and the same is true of Canada and Aus- 
tralia. 

The most respectable journals have no Sunday editions, 
and assert that with Saturday evening editions the Sunday 
edition is not needed. 

Except in times of war, during which most of our Sunday 
journals originated, the Sunday newspapers are not works of 
necessity or mercy, but of money-making. They are pub- 
lished for the income from their advertisements. Make the 
business of circulating trade advertisements illegal on Sun- 
days, and all the Sunday newspapers in ordinary times will be 
discontinued. [Loud applause. | 

The best sentiment of the public is opposed to the Sunday 
advertising business, and this fact is shown by the number of 
petitioners among preachers, teachers and the educated classes 
generally for the discontinuance of its legalization. 

All influences that tend to secularize Sunday hasten the 
day when the working man will be paid only six days’ wages 
for seven days’ work. Sunday newspapers are among the 
influences that thus undermine the interests of the toiling 
poor. 

There are multitudes whose characters are very evenly 
balanced between good and evil, and who need the right use 
of Sunday to confirm them in the ways of respectability and 
virtue. The Sunday newspaper is the makeweight which 
draws thousands of lives to lower levels. 

The pulpit is not expected to compete with the Sunday 


saloon or the Sunday theatre in attracting the uneducated 
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masses. It is not the fault of the pulpit that it does not 
attempt to compete with the Sunday newspaper. No one 
would respect the pulpit were it to employ the sensational 
methods of Sunday journals. But such journals. immensely 
limit the influence of all who endeavor to use Sunday for the 
moral instruction and religious elevation of society. 









Sunday is now being adopted in many heathen lands as a 
permanent institution, and it becomes enlightened nations not 
to hinder a movement so incalculably beneficent. 








Whenever it becomes important to repress Sunday saloons, 
Sunday theatres, Sunday baseball games, Sunday gambling 
houses and other Sunday invasions of the rights of the peo- 
ple, Sunday newspapers are almost without exception found 
on the wrong side in public discussion, block the pathway of 
necessary moral reforms and so mislead and paganize public 
sentiment. I do not mean to accuse proprietors of Sunday @ 
newspapers of favoring Sunday saloons and Sunday theatres, F 
but all trades that make Sunday their chief day of gain, 
sympathize with each other. 











Birds of a feather flock together, 
And soar or sink by a social tether. 






[Laughter and applause. ] 






HOW CAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS BE ABOLISHED ? 









Respectable people can refuse to advertise in them. 
A combined movement may be made to boycott traders 
who do advertise in them. [Applause. ] 

Merchants may find it to their advantage to be able to put 
up in their establishments the sign to be read by all cus- 
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tomers: ‘‘ No Sunday Advertising. 
The religious press, the pulpit and the platform can speak F 






out on the right side. 
States that forbid Sunday newspapers can execute their 






own laws. d 

States that permit the Sunday advertising business and the 
printing and circulation of Sunday journals can remove the 
favoritism now shown to a particular trade by this careless 
and mischievous legislation. [Loud applause. ] 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
* 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Illustrated. New 
York. Harper Brothers. 1893. Royal, 8vo. pp. 542. 


This life of Lincoln, by a distinguished war correspondent, who was 
his personal friend, has more than the fascination of fiction. Asa sketch 
of the Civil War, the volume has great merit. Of the many admirable 
books written by Carleton Coffin, such as ‘‘Drum Beat of the Nation,”’ 

, 


‘‘Marching to Victory,’’ ‘‘Redeeming the Republic,’? ‘‘ Freedom Tri- 


umphant,” all of them favorites anrong immense circles of intelligent 
young readers, this life of Lincoln appears to us to be the best. Itis the 
top and radiance of the author’s contributions to the history of the war. 

Mr. Coffin’s acquaintance with Abraham Lincoln began on the night 
following his nomination as candidate for the presidency. They met 
frequently during his presidential term. Mr. Coffin was one of the 
company that walked with President Lincoln through the streets of 
burning Richmond. 

The vivid style and the strong grasp of vital facts which made Mr. 
Coffin’s war correspondence so famous, reappear in this volume, which 
breathes the very spirit of the best days of the gigantic struggle for the 
destruction of slavery and the preservation of the Union. The beauty 
of the illustrations, in this book, most of which are from photographs, 
add much to its historic value. We hope, however, that in some early 
issue of the future editions that are sure to be called for, the portraits of 
President Lincoln will be somewhat improved. A better representation 
than this book contains, is deserved by St. Gaudens’ famous Chicago 
statue of Lincoln, one of the two or three noblest works of art in 
America. The Harpers, out of their abundant supply of illustrative 
material, should have furnished for this volume better portraits than it 
gives of Edward Everett, Secretary Seward, Charles Sumner, Governor 
Andrew and Horace Greeley. Particularly effective portraits appear 
here of General Grant, General Sheridan, Secretary Chase, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, John G. Whittier, John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, 
but we find no portrait of Wendell Phillips, nor of James Russell 
Lowell. 

On the whole, we regard Nicolay and Hay’s volumes as the best of the 
larger and Mr. Coffin's as incontestably the best of the shorter biogra- 
phies of Lincoln. Mr. Coffin appreciates, as few of his biographers 
have done, the early vicissitudes of Lincoln’s career and especially the 
depth and height of his religious life. It appears that Lincoln’s ances- 
try on his mother’s side runs back to one of the kings in Britain who 
fought against Julius Cesar. On the side of his father, his family tree 
roots itself among those English Puritans who came into America 
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through Salem, Massachusetts. Ata critical period in Lincoln’s early 
life he was immensely influenced by religious instruction from one of 
his noblest friends, Lucy Gilman Speed. Her countenance, as repre- 
sented in the portrait given in this book, is remarkable for very high 
intellectual and spiritual expression. ‘‘ When the great account is made 
up,’’? says Mr. Coffin (p. 113) ‘‘and the angels of God come from the 
harvest fields to lay their sheaves at the feet of the Master, hers will be 
the changed life of Abraham Lincoln.'"’ To Lincoln’s religious life, 
modified by his extraordinary endowments of natural justice, unselfish- 
ness and practical sagacity, and by an early experience which gave him 
sympathy with the masses of the people and intense abhorrence of 
slavery, the ages are indebted for his unmeasured patriotism and his 
startling political wisdom. 


KING’S HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED STATES. Planned and edited by 
Moses King. Text by M. F. Sweetser. Over 2,600 illustrations. 
Fifty-one colored maps. Buffalo, N. Y. Moses King Corporation, 
Publishers. 1891. Svo. pp. 944. 

Practical use of this book on long routes of travel crossing many 
states, has convinced us of its genuine merit. Among the distinguished 
people whose letters in commendation of it are given in the circular of 
the publishers, are Miss Willard, Cardinal Gibbons, Ex-President Hayes, 
Wm. M. Evarts, President Patton, President Dwight, Dr. S. F. Smith, 
John Fiske, T. W. Higginson and Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is not our 
custom to praise commercial ventures among books sold as this volume 
is, by subscription only, but we agree with the critics just named in com- 
mending this volume as one of unapproached excellence. The illustra- 
tions are most of them small and incorporated with the text, but they 
are distinct and effective. Mr. King’s general scheme for the work is 
sagacious, and Mr. Sweetser’s literary execution of the plan worthy in 
every way of his high reputation as a writer of guide books. 


MEXICO IN TRANSITION FROM THE POWER OF POLITICAL ROMANISM 
ro CIVIL, AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By William Butler, D. D. New 
York. Hunt & Eaton. 15892. Svo. pp. 325. 

This is a book on national reform in Mexico, written by a distin- 
guished missionary whom it would be accurate and fair to call an interna- 
tional statesman. It isa highly important contribution to the history 
of current reform. Doctor Butler’s wide, varied and prolonged experi- 
ence as a leading missionary in various countries, and especially in India 
and Mexico, has given him the authority of an expert in treating both 
the Divine and the human elements in modern progress in the tropics. 
We find his work commended by President Warren of Boston University 
in the following highly significant terms, with which we cordially con- 
cur: 

‘“This eagerly awaited volume surpasses even the high expectations 
of its author’s friends. Its unity and dramatic movement are simply 
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wonderful, considering that the whole narrative is a simple record of 
authenticated facts. The fundamental explanation is that the recent 
history of our sister republic is an unwritten but most real divine-human 
epic, and that in Doctor Butler it finds a spirit exceptionally qualified to 
appreciate its divine and its human elements, and to set them forth in 
right relations. Many have written of this history seeing in it only 
secular results of secular forces, and their books have seemed unintelli- 
gent and superficial. Others have written of religious conditions and 
enterprises alone, and in these descriptions there has seemed to be little 
of world-wide and age-long significance. It has been left for Doctor 
sutler, like the world student and international prophet and apostle that 
he is, toset over against each other the secular events of the republic’s 
life and the spiritual forces which have been at work in her in this her 
day of gracious visitation. Asa result, the effect upon the reader islike 
that of a study of the history of God’s ancient people under the instruc- 
tion of an Elijah or Isaiah. Any reader who is ever tempted to doubt 
the providential government of God over modern nations, should by all 
means buy and read this inspiring work. It is copiously illustrated, and 
its statements are so authenticated by reference to original Spanish and 
other authorities, that it is a solid satisfaction to read the fascinating 
pages. The spirit of the author is, moreover, so fair, his style so fresh, 
his knowledge so abundant, that one almost fears to characterize them 
as they deserve, lest simple justice of statement seem extravagant 
praise.’’ 











THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES. By J. Schoenhof. New York. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1892. pp. 414. 
This book maintains that a high rate of day wages means a high rate 

| ‘ of skill and efficiency in the laborer and so does not mean a high cost of 
} labor in proportion to the amount of the product. Low wages mean a 
low rate of both skill and production. The essential condition of the 
payment of high wages is that the worker is so much more efficient and 
has the command of so much better tools that he can produce goods 
more cheaply. High-priced American labor, therefore, has nothing to 
fear from the low-priced labor of England and the continent. High- 
priced means efficient and low-priced means inefficient labor. Mr. 
Schoenhof was sent to Europe by the late Secretary Bayard to make a 
study of the question of wages in the manufacturing centres of Europe, 





and has himself had an extended experience as an employer of labor. 


: This volume is timely and suggestive, although in places somewhat 
J paradoxical in its criticism of a high tariff. We notice the book because 


it justifies abundantly the payment of such wages as enabie families to 
keep their aged members out of the poor-house and send children to 
: school, and so prevent the growth of illiteracy. Any payment less than 
: this, as we have always contended, does not match a proper definition 
of natural wages. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON ON TARIFF REFORM AND FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS. 











The following vital passages from President Harrison’s last message to 


























Congress are most weighty and memorable utterances, and of great 
present and permanent interest: 





There never has been a time in our history when work was 
so abundant or when wages were as high, whether measured 
by the currency in which they are paid or by their power to 
supply the necessaries and comforts of life. If any are dis- 
contented with their state here ; if any believe that wages or 
prices, the returns for honest toil, are inadequate, they should 
not fail to remember that there is no other country in the 
world where the conditions that seem to them hard would not 
be accepted as highly prosperous. The English agriculturist 
would be glad to exchange the returns of his labor for those 
of the American farmer, and the Manchester workmen their 
wages with those of their fellows at Fall River. i 

I believe that the protective system, which has now for , 
something more than thirty years continuously prevailed in 
our legislation, has been a mighty instrument for the develop- 
ment of our national wealth, and a most powerful agency in 
protecting the homes of our workingmen from the occasion of 
want. I felt a most solicitous interest to preserve to our work- 
ing people rates of wages that would not only give daily 
bread, but supply a comfortable margin for those home at- ta 
tractions and family comforts, without which life is neither 
hopeful nor sweet. They are American citizens—a part of 
the great people for whom our constitution and government 
were framed and instituted—and it cannot be a perversion of 
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that constitution to so legislate as to preserve in their homes 
the comfort, independence, loyalty, and sense of interest in 
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the government which are essential to good citizenship in 
peace, and which will bring this stalwart throng, as in 1861, 
to the defense of the flag when it is assailed. 

It is not my purpose to renew here the argument in favor of 
a protective tariff. The result of the recent election must be 
accepted as having introduced a new policy. We must as- 
sume that the present tariff, constructed upon the lines of pro- 
tection, is to be repealed, and that there is to be substituted 
for it a tariff law constructed solely with reference to revenue ; 
that no duty is to be higher because the increase will keep 
open an American mill or keep up the wages of an American 
workman, but that in every case such a rate of duty is to be 
impused as will bring to the Treasury of the United States 
the largest returns of revenue. The contention has not been 
between the schedules, but between principles, and it would 
be offensive to suggest that the prevailing party will not carry 
into legislation the principles advocated by it and the pledges 
given to the people. The tariff bills passed by the House of 
Representatives at the last session were, as I supposed, even 
in the opinion of their promoters, inadequate and justified 
only by the fact that the Senate and House of Representatives 
were not in accord, and that a general revision could not 
therefore be undertaken. 

Those who have advocated a protective tariff can well 
afford to have their disastrous forecasts of a change of policy 
disappointed. 


LESS TARIFF, LESS WAGES. 


If a system of customs duties can be framed that will set 
the idle wheels and looms of Europe in motion and crowd 
our warehouses with foreign made goods, and at the same 
time keep our own mills busy ; that will give us an increased 
participation in the ‘‘ markets of the world,’’ of greater 
value than the home market we surrender; that will give 
increased work to foreign workmen upon products to be 
consumed by our people without diminishing the amount 
of work to be done here; that will enable the American 
manufacturer to pay to his workmen from fifty to one 
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hundred per cent more in wages than is paid in the foreign 
mill, and yet to compete in our market and in foreign markets 
with the foreign producers ; that will further reduce the cost 
of articles of wear and food without reducing the wages of 
those who produce them; that can be celebrated, after its 
effects have been realized, as its expectation has been, in 
European as well as American cities, the authors and pro- 
moters of it will be entitled to the highest praise. We have 
had in our history several experiences of the contrasted 
effects of a revenue and a protective tariff, but this generation 
has not felt them and the experience of one generation is not 
highly instructive to the next. The friends of the protective 
system, with undiminished confidence in the principles they 
have advocated, will await the results of the new experiment. 
The strained and too often disturbed relations existing be- 
tween the employés and the employers in our great manufac- 
turing establishments have not been favorable to a calm con- 
sideration by the wage-earner of the effect upon wages of the 
protective system. The facts that his wages were the highest 
paid in like callings inthe world and that a maintenance of 
this rate of wages, in the absence of protective duties upon 
the product of his labor, was impossible, were obscured by 
the passion evoked by these contests. He may now be able 
to review the question in the light of his personal experience 
under the operation of a tariff for revenue only. If that ex- 
perience shall demonstrate that present rates of wages are 
thereby maintained or increased either absolutely or in their 
purchasing power and that the aggregate volume of work to 
be done in this country is increased or even maintained so 
that there are more or as many days’ work in a year at as 
good or better wages of the American workman as has been 
the case under the protective system, every one will rejoice. 
A general process of wage reduction cannot be contem- 
plated by any patriotic citizen without the gravest appre- 
hension. It may be, indeed, I believe is, possible for the 
American manufacturer to compete successfully with his for- 
eign rival in many branches of production without the de- 
fense of protective duties, if the pay-rolls are equalized; but 
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the conflict that stands between the producer and that result, 
and the distress of our working people when it is attained are 
not pleasant to contemplate. The Society of the Unemployed, 
now holding its frequent and threatening parades in the 
streets of foreign cities, should not be allowed to acquire an 
American domicile. 


UNFAIR APPORTIONMENTS FOR CONGRESS. 


I have in three annual messages, which it has been my duty 
to submit to Congress, called attention to the evils and dangers 
connected with our election methods and practices as they are 
related to the choice of officers of the national government. 
In my last annual message I endeavored to invoke serious at- 
tention to the evils of unfair apportionments for Congress. I 
cannot close this message without again calling attention to 
these grave and threatening evils. I had hoped that it was 
possible to secure a non-partisan inquiry by means of a com- 
mission into evils the existence of which is known to all, and 
that out of this might grow legislation from which all thought 
of partisan advantage should be eliminated and only the 
higher thought appear of maintaining the freedom and purity 
of the ballot and the equality of the elector, without the 
guaranty of which the government could never have been 
formed, and without the continuance of which it cannot con- 
tinue to exist in peace and prosperity. It is time that mutual 
charges of unfairness and fraud between the great parties 
should cease, and that the sincerity of those who profess a de- 
sire for pure and honest elections should be brought to the test 
of their willingness to free our legislation and our election 
methods from everything that tends toimpair the public con- 
fidence in the announced result. 

The necessity for an inquiry and for legislation by Congress 
upon this subject is emphasized by the fact that the tendency 
of the legislation in some states in recent years has in some 
important particulars been away from and not toward free and 
fair elections and equal apportionments. Is it not time that 
we should come together upon the high plane of patriotism 
while we devise methods that shall secure the right of any 
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man, qualified by law to cast a free ballot and give to every 
such ballot an equal value in choosing our public officers and 
in directing the policy of the government ? 

Lawlessness is not less such, but more, where it usurps the 
functions of the peace officer and of the courts. The frequent 
lynchings of colored people accused of crime is without the 
excuse which has sometimes been urged by mobs for a failure 
to pursue the appointed methods for the punishment of crime, 
that the accused have an undue influence over courts and 
juries. Such acts are a reproach to the community where 
they occur, and so far as they can be made subject to Federal 
jurisdiction the strongest repressive legislation is demanded. 
A public sentiment that will sustain the officers of the law in 
resisting mobs and in protecting accused persons in their cus- 
tody should be promoted by every possible means. The off- 
cer who gives his life in the brave discharge of his duty is 
worthy of special honor. No lesson needs to be so urgently im- 
pressed upon our people as this: That no worthy end or cause 
can be promoted by lawlessness. 

This exhibit of the work of the executive department is 
submitted to Congress and to the public in the hope that 
there will be found in it a due sense of responsibility and an 
earnest purpose to maintain the national honor and to pro- 
mote the happiness and prosperity of all our people. And 
this brief exhibit of the growth and prosperity of the country 
will give us a level from which to note the increase or deca- 
dence that new legislative policies may bring to us. There is 
no reason why the national influence, power and prosperity 
should not observe the same rates of increase that have char- 
acterized the last thirty years. We carry the great impulse 
and increase of these years into the future. There is no rea- 
son why in many lines of the production we should not sur- 
pass all other nations as we have already done in some. 
There are no near frontiers to our possible development. Pef- 
rogression would be a crime. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

Executive ATansion, Dec. 6, 1892. 
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MUNICIPAL MISGOVERNMENT IN CHICAGO. 

At a union Thanksgiving service beld at the Second Presbyterian 
Church the Rev. O. P. Gifford, formerly of Boston now of Chicago, 
delivered a written discourse in which the city government of Chicago re- 
ceived a severe arraignment. The services were participated in by the 
Plymouth Congregational, Immanuel Baptist, Christian Reformed Epis- 
copal, Trinity Methodist Episcopal, and the First and Second Presby- 
terian Churches. The building was crowded, and camp stools were 
brought into requisition to accommodate the numbers who came after all 
seats were taken. The services were presided over by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, one of the associate editors of OUR DAy. The following 
incisive and powerful passages are so timely that we are glad to make 
them a part of our record of current reform. 


Ina new civilization men make cities, in an old civilization 
cities make men. Evils tolerated become evils entrenched. 
Slowly but surely our city is forming its character, fixing its 
habits, deciding its destiny. Chicago has immense push, 
power, go, but it is yet in Monday morning wash-tub rig, with 
an immense laundry and lack of water. 

We are now called the Fair City, a name by no means 
applicable to the city asa whole. The magnificent buildings 
at Jackson Park show what can be done when Chicago bends 
herself to any task, the disgraceful state of our streets and 
alleys, sewerage and drinking water show what is done when 
Chicago ‘‘ gangs her own gait.’’ 

‘Ye know too well the story of our thralldom.’’ A few 
months ago we had a spasm of decency when the cholera 
threatened to visit us. We stirred and turned like Malcolm 
and Donaldbain in the second chambet when Macbeth 
murdered Duncan, we laughed in our sleep, cried murder, 
waked each other, said our prayers, and addressed ourselves 
again tosleep. A few brave women, organized to make good 
men’s deficiencies, walked about our dirty streets and filthy 
alleys, until, discouraged by the apathy and avarice of men, 
they too have sunk into silence. One month of cholera and 
the Fair is a failure, Chicago on the verge of bankruptcy, the 
city the laughing-stock of the world, and yet the dirt accumu- 
lates and men delay. 
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The Chicago River is a stench in the nostrils of decency, a 
threat to health, a prophecy of death. Our sewerage drains 
into our drinking water. A few people buy water from various 
peddlers, some filter the lake water, others boil it, but most, 
too poor to buy water or filter, too ignorant or lazy to boil it, 
drink it as it comes. Typhoid fever has been epidemic in the 
nineteenth ward, diphtheria is epidemic in the nineteenth 
ward, and cholera will be if we reap what we are sowing and 
gather what we are scattering. Poverty cannot be diseased in 
one ward and wealth escape in another, we cannot stand ankle- 
deep in ice water and escape congestion of the lungs. The 
garbage carts and ash barrels are gatherers and distributors of 
dirt, cleaning the alleys they scatter upon the streets, the will- 
ing winds do missionary work and sow the streets with filth 
and disease. 

Physical filth is the least of our distresses. Certain sections 
of the city are given over to vice and crime. The woman 
whose steps take hold on hell haunts the public highways and 
lures to death, waits around street corners and robs unwary 
visitors. Open saloons beckon to hell seven days in the week, 
twenty hours of the twenty-four; gambling dens flourish under 
the eyes of inspectors. Obscene literature burdens news- 
stands, and finds its way through the mails and express deliv- 
ery. Do you recall the story of Penelope, wife of Ulysses ? 
When her husband was absent she was beset by suitors; urged 
by her friends to give up her absent husband and marry again, 
she consented, but the suitor must wait until the web she was 
weaving should be completed; so she wove by day and unwove 
by night. Thus does Chicago. Through schools, churches, 
and homes she seeks to weave a fair web of many colors; 
through brothel, saloon, and gambling den she unweaves her 
web of life. 

Vice tolerated is a constant invitation to the vicious to 
gather. (An inefficient police force.) Justices conniving at 
crime by’short sentences simply bid for the criminal classes. 
Chicago is becoming an Adullam’s cave. Every one that is 
in debt, in distress, and in bitterness of soul is hastening to us. 
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These are simply the facts in the case. What are the causes 
and what the cure ? 

Prof. Bryce in the ‘‘ American Commonwealth,’”’ says: 
‘There is no denying that the government of cities is the one 
conspicuous failure of the United States. The deficiencies of 
the National Government tell but little for evil on the welfare 
of the people. The faults of the State Governments are 
insignificant compared with the extravagance, corruption and 
mismanagement which mark the administrations of most of 
the great cities.’’ He enumerates the chief sources of the 
malady. 

‘‘ First. Incompetent and unfaithful governing boards and 
officers. 

‘*Second. The introduction of state and national politics 
into municipal affairs. 

‘“Third. The assumption by the legislature of the direct 
control of local affairs.’’ 

As regards the two former causes they are largely due to 
what is called the ‘‘spoils system,’’ whereby offices become 
the reward of party service and the whole machinery of party 
government made to serve, as its main object, the getting and 
keeping of places. 

Our city government is dominated by two party machines. 
For practical purposes it matters little to the people which 
machine is running; both run for partisan ends. Each ward 
has its Democratic and Republican club. The political con- 
science of the ward is in the keeping of this club, the appoint- 
ing power of the Mayor is subject to the will of the local club, 
the appointee is chosen with reference to his usefulness to the 
patty in power, not to the work to be done. If he is a street 
inspector he may not know dirt from cleanliness, but if he 
knows Cleveland from Harrison, and can turn votes from one 
to the other, he gets the office. Typhoid-fever, diphtheria, 
disease and death are nothing to him; the success of his party 
is everything. If he can use a grave as the stepping-stone to 
political power it is nothing to him who is in the grave. He 
may be a milk inspector and not know the difference between 
milk and water, never using either as a beverage, but if he 
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turn votes into the party channel he is available. He may 
be as changeable in morals as was Polonius with the cloud, 
taking it for a camel, a weasel, or a whale, but if he is useful 
in making votes his judgment on morals is never challenged. 

If complaint is made, if pressure is brought, if inefficiency 
is proved the man is removed, but another man of the same 
sort and size and number is putin, for the machine must be 
keptrunning. The machine is made of exchangeable pieces, 
but the purpose never changes. Do not think for a moment 
that a change of man means a change of plan. In mechanics 
a machine is a blessing ; in politics a machine is a curse; in 
both it is a substitute for manhood. 

Looking a little deeper into our problem we find that the 
reason why machinery sacrifices the good of the city to parties 
is that men refuse to sacrifice themselves to the city. We 
find able citizens absorbed in their private businesses, culti- 


vated citizens unusually sensitive to the vulgarities of prac- 
tical politics, and both sets, therefore, specially unwilling to 


sacrifice their time and tastes and comfort in the struggle 
with the sordid wire-pullers and noisy demagogues. The man 
who will not sacrifice himself for his city has lost the right to 
criticise when politicians sacrifice the city to party. He who 
prostitutes office to money-making, and he who refuses office 
because he can make more money in trade, are Siamese twins 
bound together by the ligament of selfishness. 

There are many men in Chicago who have made money 
enough to satisfy the most avaricious and who ought now to 
retire from business and take up the burden and blessing of 
city government. 

The real trouble with Chicago to-day is the selfish greed of 
too many of its business-men. Ifthe immigrant invasion were 
marshaled under hostile flags, if the cheap politicians who 
curse our city by being in it were marching upon it, you 
would one and all rally to the defense of your homes and 
stores. The attack is no less real, the danger as sure under 
the present city mismanagement. 

The dangerous class is not around the levee nor in the City 
Hall, but is so engrossed in business as to sacrifice the duties 
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of citzenship to love of gain. If the present order goes on 
much longer you will find few men who will boast with Paul 
citizenship in no mean city,and fewer still who will plead 
Chicago as a reason for speaking on moral questions. Our 
streets are dirty, our drainage is defective, our water supply 
is dangerous, crime multiplies, and disease threatens, because 
the best brains and conscience of Chicago are caught between 
avarice and apathy. 

But even on business grounds, for selfish reasons it would 
pay the business-men of Chicago to step aside from trade long 
enough to smash the machine. If love of city will not move 
you common sense ought to. It is not only a crime but a 
blunder for the business-men of Chicago to let the politicians 
wreck on the reef of party the good ship that carries them and 
theirs. 

No sooner is there achange in the head of the Nation and 
the state than men begin to figure on a change of head for 
the city. The lean kine of Pharaoh were stall fed compared 
to the hungry herd that waits for a chance at the city cribs. 

A change of Mayor and men simply means a new set with 
old tricks. Chicago, asa city, has nothing to do with pro- 
tection or free trade, force bills or currency questions. We 
need clean streets, good drainage, sweet milk, pure literature, 
the suppression of crime. These are not questions of politics, 
but of life, and to risk life for the sake of politics is the 
height of folly. 

The present city government and social order are not only 
unpatriotic and unbusiness-like, they are un-Christian, and it 
is the business of Christian men to correct them. We needa 
revival of applied Christianity, a careful study of the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to the management of our city. 
This study can only be made by Christian men, and by them 
only by applying themselves to the city personally. 

The state is as divine as the church. Both are organiza- 
tions of men for the accomplishment of needed ends. The 
theological world is busy redefining its thoughts of God and 
the Bible, but we need practical application of accepted truths 
and principles to city government much more than we need 
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new definitions for creeds and catechisms. ‘Too many of our 
Christian men, wrapped in a mist of theological speculation 
concerning a future kingdom, stand aloof from the City Build- 
ing, let practical politicians do the work, and they watch for 
a city that is to come without human help. ‘‘ Ye are the salt 
of the earth, the light of the world.’’ It is un-Christlike to 
seal the salt upin cut-glass bottles on church shelves, or to 
make ecclesiastical dark lanterns of yourselves. You wrong 
Christ, your own life, and the city when you dodge duty 
and shirk responsibility. What a change would come over 
Chicago if the Christian men in it would give themselves for 
even a year to applying Christian principles to city govern- 
ment. 

The causes of the present corruption in Chicago are love of 
money, lack of patriotism, and perversion of Christ’s teachings. 
The cure will be found when judgment begins at the house 
of God, when Christian men begin to take Christ seriously, 
accept His teachings as a working rule of life, make scientific 
application of His principles to the social order. 

It may be sweet and proper to die for one’s country; it is 
the politician’s prerogative to live on his country. Are there 
not Christian patriots ready to live for it ? 

We should organize clubs in every ward, qu.te outside 
political lines, to see that the public servants we have do 
their duty. Methods will come if we can only get men. 


SOCIETY WOMEN AND DRUNKENNESS. 


There are from time to time statements published, more or 
less indefinite, concerning drinking and drunkenness among 
women. The subject has recently been brought prominently 
to public notice by the statements of two distinguished 
English ladies, Lady Frederick Cavendish, and the Duchess 
of Bedford, made at a Church Congress in England, wherein 
they read papers on ‘‘ Temperance as it affects women of the 
upper and middle classes.’’ Lady Frederick Cavendish said 
that she had been recently staying at a country mansion 
where roomy dining-room chairs were still used, the seats 
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on 


of which were deeply curved to save gentlemen from falling 
out after dinner; that although heavy drinking had been 
abandoned by the men, the women were becoming inveterate 
tipplers ; that many ladies have recourse to ‘‘ pick-me-ups’’ 
and 11 A.M. brandy-and-soda during the day; wine at dinner, 
and something hot at bedtime. She said she knew a young 
woman who could not get through the exertions of a London 
season without taking a ‘‘ cordial,’’ a pretty name for a dram 
kept handy at tea, and that after a certain morning concert, a 
lady beside her had called for a ‘‘ white-cup,’’ a deceptive 
name for a champagne-cup. Lady Cavendish protested 
especially against the new fashion of young ladies, and old 
ones too, accompanying gentlemen to the smoking-room after 
dinner, and sharing not only the cigars but also the spirits. 
She further said that a distinguished physician had assured 
her that many ladies who were living idle lives had consulted 
him for nervous symptoms which revealed, in perfect uncon- 
sciousness. a very bad condition of alcoholism bordering on 
delirium tremens. 

The Duchess of Bedford continued the theme, and put the 
blame for the evil on the straining of nerve power through the 
supposed exigent demands of society until the nerves required 
afillip. Argument of the need, the necessity of stimulation, 
she said, afforded but the slightest protection against tempta- 
tion. The real remedy, she claimed, was avoidance of mis- 
chievous forms of excitement together with total abstinence. 
The Duchess maintained that ‘‘ moderation ’’ was a very elastic 
term and did not meet the evils like abstinence. It was, she 
said, a serious thing for Christian workers, pledged as such 
to fight the drinking practices of society, to reject the practice 
of abstinence; and she besought everybody to avoid the banter 
and jesting too commonly used in reference to the greatest 
evil of modern life. The wife of Archbishop Benson, Sir 
William Herschell, the Dean of Rochester, and others con- 
tinued the discussion in a similar strain. The consideration 
of this special subject in a Church Congress of women of 
eminent social position has had the effect to deeply stir the 
social élite of England. 
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There is no doubt that in New York and other of the larger 
American cities there is also great need of increased con- 
sideration of the subject of drinking and drunkenness among 
women, especially in the more fashionable and wealthy social 
circles. One of the last philanthropic efforts by the late Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge, the long time President of the National Tem- 
perance Society, was the founding of a Home in this city 
for the victims of inebriety among women of the well-to-do 
social classes. It was found difficult to maintain this home 
because of the reluctance of families to have it publicly 
known that any of their members were thus cared for in such 
an institution, and it was subsequently given up. Among 
poor women given to the practice of inebriety, the police in- 
tervene and they are sent to our various public institutions, 
prisons, hospitals, etc., but among the rich these unhappy 
victims of strong drink are in one way and another secluded 
as much as possible from the public view and shielded as 
wellas may be in the privacy of their home. Only the All- 
Seeing Eye can discern the heart-breaks and suffering often 
found in such homes shielded by brown-stone fronts. There 
should be many on this side of the Atlantic to re-echo the 
earnest and eloquent appeal of the Duchess of Bedford for 
total abstinence, as against ‘‘ moderation,’’ concerning the use 
of intoxicants. In this pathway alone is there safety, for 
either men or women, from the alcohol peril.-—Secrefary 
J. N. Stearns in National Temperance Advocate for November. 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 


A feature of journalism, which did not exist in our country 
till recently, is the Sunday edition. The Sunday edition is as 
foolish financially as it is wicked morally. The publishers 
and editors make a special effort to get out a large edition on 
Sunday, and take advertisements at nominal rates to fill up 
their pages. The same efforts and plans would succeed better 
if made for Wednesday or any other week day. It seems as if 
in choosing Sunday for these special efforts the papers had 
been led by the devil. Certainly they were not led by the Lord 
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who commands all men everywhere to work six days of the 
week and to rest the seventh. The preparing, selling, buying 
and reading of the Sunday papers breaks and leads to the 
breaking of God’s laws, and keeps people away from church, 
so that it is as true now as it was when our glorious Jord was 
on the earth, that ‘‘the people cannot come to Jesus because 
of the press.’’ Blot out the Sunday edition of the papers, 
and the business and character of the same papers on the 
other six days of the week would improve, and the whole 
world would feel the benefit. The Sunday edition is the 
rapier with which the press will commit farvikavi unless it 
throws it away. Public opinion is sickening with the brazen 
defiance of God’s law manifested by the publication of the 
Sunday paper, and with the horrid details of murder, incest 
and crime, and allurements to evil with which they are filled, 
and is on the point of crushing out of existence the papers 
that do these awful things. Ifthe Christian community will 
neither advertise in nor buy, nor read the Sunday edition its 


days are numbered.—Co/l. FE. F. Shepard of the New York 
Mail and Express. 





QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLY BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


127. Js the Pundita Ramabai yet a Vedantic Unitarian? What are 

the facts as to her alleged change of religious faith ? 
3 CAMBRIDGE SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. LONDON, 
November 17, 1592. 

Shortly after returning from India I mentioned in a missionary meet- 
ing in this city, with great thankfulness, the change of religious views 
and experience declared by the Pundita Ramabai, from that of Vedantic 
Unitarianism and cold and burdened doubt to that of evangelical Chris- 
tian faith and experimental conversion. For making this statement the 
American Unitarians flew upon me and denounced me as the author of 
reckless misrepresentations. In the Christian Union of October 29th 
there appears a portion of a letter from Ramabai in which she now 
denies any such change of views or experience. In these circumstances 
I feel it my duty to send to OuR Day for publication the letter to which 
Ramabai refers. If, after reading this letter, any one chooses to accuse 
me of formulating a ‘‘tissue of misstatements,’’ I am content to remain 
silent. The letter is extremely interesting in itself as showing one of 
the greatest dangers that confront us in India, namely, that of seeing 
educated Hindus embracing what I have called Vedantic Unitarianism 
and calling it Christianity. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


RAMABAI’S LETTER TO DR. PENTECOST. 
POONA, Sept. 11, 1891. 

My DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER :—I have for nearly three weeks 
attended the mission services in the camp, and heard your sermons with 
interest and gladness. I am very sorry you are going to leave us very 
soon ; and it is not likely that we shall meet again, or at least very soon. 
I feel called te write these few lines, knowing that it will certainly re- 
joice your heart to know that you, or rather God, through you, have done 
much good to me. I felt inclined to say it in the after meeting to-night, 
but my story would have been too long, and so I thought it best to write 
to you. I have been for years groping in darkness, seeking for peace 
and comfort; but did not find them in the religion of my ancestors. 
My beloved father and mother and sister all died honestly believing in 
that religion ; and I believe that God, who is Love will save, or rather 
has saved them, for they did not know any better. 

When I began to study the Bible my eyes were opened but partially. 
I accepted Christ as my Saviour in the general sense of the word. I 
was baptized, sincerely believing in Christianity as the best religion. 
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But I had many doubts— doubts that could not be removed by all the 
theological books, which I read during my residence in England and 
America. There is a dear old man in this city named Father Nehemiah 
Goray, perhaps you have met him. He has been the means of opening 
my eyes by showing the difference between Hindu religion—the Brah- 
min religion—and Christianity. Iam very grateful to him, for all the 
trouble he took to make me acquainted with the religion of Christ. Al- 
though I have been baptized, professing my faith in Christ, which I did 
sincerely, so far as my understanding went, I still remained in darkness 
toa greatextent. I never madesecret of my doubts. I studied and stud- 
ied the Bible and looked at it from a philosopher’s point of view, as born 
Hindus, who have studied the Vedanta, are very aptto do. I was all this 
time conscious that I was a great sinner and needed God's mercy, but I 
did not believe in the doctrine of atonement. I simply believed that 
God would save me if I repented of my sins; and it was to declare His 
readiness to forgive the sins of all those who sincerely repented, that 
God sent Christ into this world. So here I wasa professed Christian, 
but not converted * as I understand the word now. I had repented and 
was continually asking God to forgive my sins, but the great burden 
remained on my heart, just as it had been there before I was baptized. 
I gave up reading theological works and betook myself to the Bible. I 
was still going on with my old belief. 

Some time ago it pleased God to draw me nearer to Him by bringing 
some great affliction upon me. In this I recognized the hand of the lov- 
ing Father, and began more and more to cast all my cares upon Him, in- 
stead of trusting in my strength and human friends. But the difficulties 
were staring me in the face, just as they did the lawyer whose story you 
told us to-night. One very hot night, made hotter and more unbear- 
able still by the struggle that was going on within ime, I opened the 
Bible and found the promise which I repeated the other day in the meet- 
ing, ‘‘ For a small moment have I forsaken thee ; but with great mercies 
will I gather thee.’’ My soul began to realize the utter helplessness and 
misery, the many failures of bestintentions and resolutions. I fully un- 
derstood that I could not help myself; so I set aside all my doubts and 
resolved to take the Lord at His word. I surrendered to Him, trusting 
that He will surely do what isright by me. Sincethen my great burden 
is taken away from my heart, and almost all my doubts have gone. 
Your sermons have helped me much in realizing the significance and 
necessity of atonement. I had read and heard almost the identical 
words many times before this but they had not made much impression 
on me. 

The old Vedanta philosophy had so occupied my mind that there was 
little room for anything else. According to it, God is a Being that has 
neither sorrow nor joy ; the pure essence of God cannot suffer, cannot 


The italics are Ramabai’s own 
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feel for man. I had already believed Jobn iii : 16, but my difficulty was 
not removed. One night as I was returning home after hearing your 
sermon, it suddenly dawned on me that our God is a God of love. God 
is love itself. He is not the passive Being of the Vedanta who cannot 
feelfor man. It is, therefore, most natural for God to sympathize with 
man and come to his help in his sore need. I feel very happy at this 
and thank God with all my heart that He sent Jesus Christ to save me by 
taking my sins away. 

Ithank you for the good sermons. They have been a great help to 
me. How we shall miss you when you go away! 

With kindest regards, believe me Sincerely yours, 

RAMABAI. 


The following letter from the Pundita Ramabai waswritten to a friend 
in this country without any knowledge on her part of the recent dis- 
cussion as to her position and was published in the Christian Union, 
October 29: 


I have several times read in the Indian and English papers Dr. 
Pentecost’s well-meant statement of what he calls my ‘conversion.’ 
I did not pay any attention to it, and have not taken the trouble to 
answer it, being confident that my friends will at once know what the 
facts are. I certainly attended Dr. Pentecost’s mission services for 


about three weeks, and, being seated very near to where he spoke, I 
could hear most of what he said, and I have derived great spiritual 
blessings from attending his Bible readings, etc. But he must have 
misunderstood my letters, otherwise he would not have taken me for 
one of his converts. If I remember well, I was converted in 1884, when 
I was baptized in England. 


I did then and do now differ from many Christians of orthodox and 
heterodox sects, never professing any other creed than that of the 
Apostles, and interpreting it according as I understood the statement 
of the Bible. I do not pretend to having obtained full knowledge of 
xod’s love and His plan of salvation of mankind. I only hope and 
pray that all that is necessary may be shown me. I suppose that you 
and many of my friends know that I accepted Christ as my Saviour and 
believed in Him and His teachings; that being the only condition of 
becoming a Christian, I believe and still believe that Iam a Christian, 
though I do not belong to any sect. Some people have called me a 
Unitarian, others an unbeliever, but I have tried until now not to present 
myself to any one under false colors. I am just as much a Christian 
now as I was when I was baptized, only I hope I am increasing in the 
knowledge of God's mercies in Christ. If that be called a ‘‘ conversion,”’ 
I believe every Christian is daily and hourly converted as he or she 
increases in the knowledge of God. I must at the same time say that 
great light has been thrown over my idea of God and my understanding 
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of His attributes since I heard Dr. Pentecost’s explanations of certain 
portions of the Bible, and I give him credit for it. In acknowledgment 
of the benefits derived from his sermons, I wrote a letter to thank him, 
but I did not say, or did not mean anywhere to say in it, that I was 
‘‘converted ’’ only when Dr. Pentecost came here. With all due honor 
to him, I must say that he has greatly misunderstood me and has greatly 
misrepresented my work as being sectarian, carried on under the 
auspices of the Unitarians. I believe he is too good a man to pur- 
posely misrepresent the work, but he must have heard from some 
people that I was a Unitarian working under Unitarians. Many good 
people entertain this strange idea to this day, but I do not know why. 
I myself have been puzzled over this misunderstanding, but I let it 
alone, as I have many other important duties to attend to and have no 
time for any such things. 

Sharada Sadan, Poona, Seplember 15, 1892. 


RAMABAI,. 


To complete the record of recent discussion concerning the Pundita 
Ramabai and her work, we add the following from the Cristian Union 
of September 3 and September 24: 


A report of the Rev. Dr. Pentecost, the evangelist, who was recently 
in India, in reference to the Pundita Ramabai, has been going the 
rounds of the press without heed of the contradiction printed by 
Miss A. P. Granger, Corresponding Secretary of the Ramabai Associa- 
tion. Asitis calculated to put the school for Hindu widows in a false 
light, itis hoped that the friends of the brave little Pundita will take 
pains to correct the report wherever heard. 

Dr. Pentecost’s statement is, in brief, that Ramabai went back to 
India commissioned by the Unitarians of America to establish a school 
for Hindu widows : that she was forbidden to pray where the widows 
could hear her, or to speak to them on the subject of Christ or Chris- 
tianity ; that Ramabai, though a member of the Episcopal Church, had 
never been a Christian till she heard him preach for forty-two consec- 
utive nights in India, when she declared her conversion! Such a tissue 
of misstatements it would be hard for one really knowing Ramabai to 
weave. For years she has considered herself a Christian, and has at 
least known the peace of God in her heart. In her own private room 
she has always conducted prayer, to which any Hindu widow had access 
if she chose. But, in accordance with the wish of the Hindu members 
of the Board and her own judgment, the school itself has been unsec- 
tarian, that none might be kept from entering on account of religious 
scruples. The school is not a ‘‘ mission,’’ nor is it a ‘‘ Unitarian under- 
taking.’’ Says Miss Granger : ‘‘ Two-thirds of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation belong to orthodox churches, and three-fourths of the money 
given for its establishment and support is from the same sources . 

The matter of religious intercourse with her pupils is left entirely 
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to Ramabai's own honor and discretion . . . Equally unsectarian 
works exist in all our great cities and receive the sanction and sup- 
port of Christians : why not in India? 

Dr. Pentecost's statements have been sent to Ramabai, and she will 
doubtless reply in her own words, but in the meantime there should be 
no loss of sympathy with her in her noble work, nor any falling off in 
the subscription of money necessary to carry iton. For there is at least 
this much truth in Dr. Pentecost’s statements, that Ramabai ‘' is bright- 
est among all the women in India,’’ ‘‘ the aptest and most distinguished 
native woman in the country,’’ and she is doing a work that only such a 
devoted, able, and self-sacrificing woman could accomplish. 

ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


My attention has just been called by a friend to an article in the 
Christian Union signed by Isabel C. Barrows ve Pundita Ramabai and 
her School for Hindu Widows in Poona. The writer characterizes cer- 
tain statements attributed to me concerning the Pundita and her school 
as a ‘“‘tissue of misstatements it would be hard for one really knowing 
Ramabai to weave.’”’ I disclaim the phraseology of the statements attrib- 
uted to me, but acknowledge the substance of them : 

First, that Ramabai is the head of a school for Hindu widows in which 
the Bible is neither taught nor read, and in which no prayer is offered 
and nothing distinctively Christian is taught. It is practically a godless 
school, so far as teaching is concerned ; especially is it Christless, ex- 
cept so faras Ramabai herself is concerned, who certainly is a godly 
woman. My authority for this statement is Ramabai herself, who told 
me that it was a rule imposed by the association under whose patronage 
the school is conducted. That Ramabai opposed the rule is only an inci- 
dental proof of the second count in the indictment alleged to be a ‘‘ tis- 
sue of misstatements.”’ ? 

Second, that Ramabai had but recently become a Christian. If the 
word “‘evangelical’’ had been introduced, then the statement is perfectly 
correct. One of the last things Ramabai said to me was that since her 
acceptance of Christ as the Son of God, and the atonement as the 
ground of forgiveness and peace, she did not know how she ‘‘ could con- 
tinue to conduct her school without prayer (with the widows) and 
some kind of testimony concerning Christ as a Saviour.’’ 

As to Ramabai herself, nothing can be said in too high praise of her, 
asa woman and ascholar, she being one of the most delightful women I 
ever met, and one of the most true-hearted and honest souls I ever 
knew. When she was baptized by one of the English Cowley Fathers, 
she distinctly disavowed belief in the deity of Christ, and rejected the 
atonement as a ground of reconciliation and justification with God. On 
these two points she has always held firm, and because of her rejection 
of these evangelical truths, fundamental to Christianity, she did not 
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meet a very warm reception either in Eugland or America, except with 
Unitarians ; albeit a few large-hearted evangelical Christians have al- 
ways been great admirers and friends, for herself alone. 

When I went to Poona I met Ramabai at a large gathering of mission- 
aries and their friends, at which Ramabai told her story—/. e., concern- 
ing her conversion to Christianity. Zhen and there she frankly said that 
she did not accept Jesus as the Son of God, nor the atonement as the 
basts of reconciliation with God. Everybody who knows Ramabai in 
India knows these facts. So careful has Ramabai been not to occupy 
a false position that she has again and again disavowed all fellowship 
with evangelical Christianity, though personally she has many friends 
among evangelical Christians, for to know her is to love, honor and re- 
spect her. 

During the mission I conducted in Poona, Ramabai embraced the evan- 
gelical faith ; heartily accepting Jesus as the Son of God, and the atone- 
ment (as understood and taught by evangelical Christians) as the ground 
of peace with God, and openly confessed the change in her personal and 
spiritual attitude toward Christianity. In a long and most interesting 
letter written to me a few days before I left Poona, she detailed her long 
and bitter struggle out of Hinduism and toward Christianity ; reiterated 
what I have stated above, distinctly saving that hitherto she had looked 
upon and accepted Christianity from a purely Vedantic point of view, 
i. é., asa Hindu philosopher would do, who had discovered a superior 
philosophy and ethical system in the New Testament; that she had 
vainly tried to understand and accept the atonement and the deity of 
Christ, but that now she not only believed in, but accepted Christ as her 
Saviour from sin, and had come into perfect peace. Ido not feel at 
liberty to publish this beautiful letter, but with the Pundita’s hearty per- 
mission I have shown and read it in whole and in part to many friends. 

Mrs. Barrows defends the Christless school for Hindu widows on the 
ground that there are many such ‘in all ows great cities.’? It is not an 
unsectarian school in the sense in which that word is used in this coun- 
try. It is a Christless school, and there are no other such schools 
under missionary direction and patronage in India. 

If the Pundita is allowed to conduct her school as she deems best 
from her present standpoint, we shall all rejoice, and there will be no 
lack of funds for her or it. I know that the Pundita contemplated the 
possibility of being ‘‘dropped”’ as a result of her acceptance of Christ 
asa divine and atoning Saviour. But, if she is, there are scores and 
hundreds of friends ready to stand by her. My own hope is that she may 
continue her school without let or hindrance from any society in Bos- 
ton or elsewhere. I am ready to furnish much more information if it 
be necessary—for I know the Pundita and her circumstances much 
better, most likely, than your correspondent. 

GEO. F. PENTECOST. 

Waterbury, Conn. 
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The editor of the Christian Union is personally acquainted with 
Ramabai. She was his guest when she was in this country, and he 
speaks from personal knowledge in affirming that she was a devout 
Christian, and neither Unitarian nor Orthodox. Asked this question, 
she replied simply, ‘‘I do not know; I know nothing about these theo- 
logical distinctions; I only know that I accept Christ as I find Him in 
the Four Gospels, and that I want to carry my faith in Him to my people 
in India.’’ This is our own statement of her faith ; the following is her 
own statement of her faith, as it was given to an inquirer and printed in 
1887 : 

‘‘I meet good Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, 
and each one tells me something different about the Bible. So it seems 
to me better to go there myself and find the best I can. And there I find 
Christ the Saviour of the world, and to Him I give my heart. I was 
baptized when in England, and I commune with all Christian people 
who will allow me to do so. The Apostles’ Creed is my only and suffi- 
cient creed. The long creeds and definitions are of no consequence if I 
fail to do His will according to the light that has been granted me. I 
do not profess to be of any particular denomination, for I would go back 
to India simply as a Christian. To my mind it appears that the New 
Testament, and especially the words of our Saviour, are a sufficiently 
elaborate creed. I believe, as the Saviour has told us, and His message 
through John has come to us, that God is a spirit, is light and love ; in 
His threefold nature He creates, illuminates, and pervades the universe ; 
that Jesus, His Son and servant, the apostle of our faith, was sent by 
Him to be the Saviour and leader of His children ; that as many as believe 
on Him have the right to be the sons of God: and that the Holy Spirit is 
our guide and comforter, the great gift of God through Christ ; that 
there is but one church, and that all who acknowledge Jesus as their 
Saviour are members of that church——His body ; that all who try hon- 
estly to follow the light that has been given them, and to do the will of 
our heavenly Father in the spirit of Christ, will finally be one with the 
Father and the Son, even as the Son is one with the Father.”’ 


The statement of the difference between the Hindu sacred books and 
the Bible, made at the same time, is equally clear, and in our judgment 
equally admirable and accurate : 


‘“While I believe whatever is good in the Hindu scriptures, I still 
believe there is nothing in them that lifts humanity up to God. I think 
it was Christ’s expressed mission to put forth this relation between God 
and man so clearly that it should be helpful to all, and enable them to 
become God-like. While the older scriptures have given us these beau- 
tiful precepts of loving, the new dispensation of Christ has given us the 
grace to carry these precepts into practice, and that makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. The precepts are like a steam engine on the track— 
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as 


steam, the motive power that can make the engine move.” 

We can scarcely conceive a more beautiful confession of a simple faith 
in Christ than this. It is the primitive faith, as it existed before the the- 
ological disputes which rent the Church and ended in the Nicene Creed ; 
a faith founded on the Four Gospels and wrought into the experience of 
one who is ignorant of ecclesiastical andeven of Pauline theology. Uni- 
tarians and Trinitarians alike rallied to support this beautiful soul in her 
work, based on this simple statement of her faith. Her enterprise, like 
herself, was and is catholic, not sectarian. Phillips Brooks and Edward 
Everett Hale shared alike in supporting it. 

We think that Dr. Pentecost is mistaken in supposing that the Associ- 
ition ever forbade Ramabai to read the Bible or to pray in her school. 
At one time a local Advisory Board was formed in India of native gentle- 
men, not Christians, for the purpose of emphasizing the fact that the 
school was a spontaneous product of Hindu life, not an institution im- 
posed upon India by foreigners. This Advisory Board may have issued 
a prohibition such as Dr. Pentecost reports. But that Board no longer 
exists ; and no such prohibition was ever imposed upon Ramabai by the 
American Association. Mrs. Barrows is absolutely correct in her quota- 
tion from the Corresponding Secretary of the Association: *‘' The matter 
of religious intercourse with her pupils is left «utirely to Ramabai’s own 
honor and discretion.’’ It always has been so left by the American 
Association ; and so absolutely that when differences of judgment arose 
upon this and other points between her and the local Advisory Board, 
the American Association cabled her, ‘ Be firm. The Association sup- 
ports vou,” 


beautiful and with great possibilities; Christ and His Gospel are the 


The Ramabai School is not a missionary enterprise in the ordinary 
and accepted sense of that term. It is not its object to make Puritans, 
or Trinitarians, or Occidentals of the pupils. It is planted by a Chris- 
tian woman, and sustained by the contributions of Christian men and 
women, in the faith that if the spirit of Christ is put into the hearts of 
the Hindu women—the spirit so beautifully manifested in Ramabai’s 
creed as reported above—the Hindus may with perfect safety be left to 
formulate their own creeds, their own church organizations, and their 
own rituals, without help or hindrance from abroad. 


What changes may have been wrought in Ramabai's simple theology, 
what deeper Christian experience her trials may have brought her, we 
do not know; but, whatever these changes may be, they are certainly 
not the conversion of a pagan, or even a theist, to Christianity, but 
changes in an already Christian faith and experience toward a clearer 
faith and a deeper experience. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


PROGRESSIVE orthodoxy, so-called, is effectively discred- 
ited by its own progress. It is advancing to the edge of 
abysses of crudity from which orthodox churches and all sen- 
sible men recoil. In illustration of this fact we quote below 
in full the singularly vacant and hardly better than deistic 
creed on the basis of which a student from Andover was re- 
cently ordained by an eccentric council in Farmington, Me. 
Five Andover students were ordained at the same time. 
This creed is published in the Christian Union of November 
5 by President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, as a specimen of 
the views held by these young men. It is to be noticed that 
Andover, as represented by Prof. Smyth at the Chicago meet- 
ing of the American Board, now contends that candidates 
holding only such a creed as this, if accepted by a council, 
should be sent abroad as missionaries without question and 
supported by funds gathered from allthe churches. The best 
reply to a claim so preposterous is the text of this empty, dis- 
torted and devitalized creed itself, as set in contrast with any 
standard statement of orthodox and scholarly views: 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
Born in a Christian home, I cannot remember when I did not wish to 
be a Christian. 

In my fourteenth year I united with the little Baptist church of which 
my mother was a member and from which my father had been expelled 
for heresy. 

I dated the beginning of my Christian life from a revival a few months 
previous, but I have since come to regard that experience as only a sin- 
gle step in my religious development ; other steps of at least equal im- 
portance preceded it and followed it. 

Kight years later, after graduation from college, I awoke almost sud- 
denly to the fact that my belief rested on the authority of others, and 
that, unless I could make it my own, I should lose it. 
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Examination of the foundations on which it rested revealed their utter 
insecurity. 

In my fear, I tried to force myself back into my child’s faith, but the 
endeavor never succeeded. 

In time I came to the decision to follow truth, let it lead where it 
would. 

But the immediate result was to make me abandon my plan to give my 
life to Christian work. Scarcely anything of my old faith was left ex- 
cept the conviction that right was better than wrong. 

I left the secretaryship of a Young Men’s Christian Association and 
became ateacher of gymnastics. 

But gradually the few things which remained came to mean much to 
me, and I found that, though the form had changed at almost every 
point, all that was really essential was still mine and was now full of 
force such as it never possessed before. 

From thinking myself outside the church, I came to feel that what 
was real in the faith delivered to the saints was now for the first time 
real to me. 

With this confidence, the old desire to preach the Gospel of Christ as 
a power to save men returned to me in new strength. 

Further study and some brief experience in the work have confirmed 
iny desire to enter the ministry. 


And I apply to a Congregational council for ordination because I feel 
that my theology and my sympathies send me to you rather than to the 
Baptist Church of my childhood or to any of the so-called 


liberal 
churches. 


STATEMENT OF BELIEF. 
My belief in God may be said to be the whole of 


my theology ; all else is secondary to it, and derived 
from it. 


Doctrine of God. 


Nature tells me of His greatness, His power, and His steadily unfold- 
ing self-revelation. 


But in man I see the fuller disclosure of the divine nature. Man's 
reason and will, his sense of justice, above all, his ability to lose him- 


self in self-denying love—all this belongs to Him who is in all and 
through all. 


I do not mean that nature and man as creations of God lead us toinfer 
His greatness, but that in looking at them we see Him. 


It. is His power which moves the earth on its axis, His life which opens 
the bud on the tree, His love which shines from the eyes of the parent 
and answers in the face of the child. 


The cause and ground of all things is not less than any fact which 
goes to make up the whole. 
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In every noble human being I see the nobility of God; the more 
noble the character, the fuller the revelation of Him. 

It is in this way that I have come to believe in the 

Divinity of Christ. divineness of Christ, not because of the stories of 

His birth, or His miraculous deeds, or His ascension 

to heaven, but because in His life I see in deeper colors and truer pro- 

portions the divine humanity I have already recognized in my fellow- 
men. 

And I believe that the surest way to bring men to God is to deepen 
their acquaintance with Jesus of Nazareth. 

In His teaching, His deeds, His influence on others, and in the spirit 
and purpose of which these are the evidence, I see the fatherly charac- 
ter of God as nowhere else in the world. 

And when I find Him conscious of His own sonship, and declaring it 
with no trace of egotism or self-assertion, my belief in His divinity is 
still further confirmed. ut / regard the difference between Him and 
others as one of degree. The essential union of the divine and human 
belongs to the core of my faith. 

I believe in the perpetual presence of the Spirit of 
The Holy Spirit. God in the world, and that His activity has been con- 
stant, orderly and progressive. 

God is manifest in the history of nature and of man, not in its inter- 
ruptions (as I once believed), but in its regular progress. 

What is yet unexplained is still a part of God’s orderly 
Miracles. method in the world. 
The whole nature is just as truly supernatural ; the terms 
are co-extensive. 
I believe that God’s revelation of the truth to men is 
Inspiration. according to the laws of their minds, and gains nothing 
by coming through an ecstatic state. 

Alltruth is from God. The scientist, the sage,and the poet areas 
truly inspired as the prophet or apostle. 

The whole world of facts and principles is a revelation of God; man 
is the discoverer. Different degrees of inspiration are differences chiefly 
of men’s power to interpret the facts and ascertain the truth, never of 
God’s willingness to reveal himself. 

Iclaim forthe Bible a higher inspiration than for any 
The Bible. other book, because the facts it contains and its interpreta- 


tion of them are of the highest value to the spiritual life 
of man. 


But the revelatiot: in the Bible is progressive. 

Certain elements are transient. The Old Testament needs to be read 
in the light of the New, and both are to be judged by the spirit of 
Christ. 

He was the goal toward which the old dispensation was unconsciously 
tending. 
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His is the highest type of character yet given to the world, and its ele- 
ments are of absolute value. As soon construct a science of geometry 
without its axioms as a perfect humanity without the love, the truth, and 
the self-sacrifice of Christ. 

And herein consists the authority of the Bible, in that it brings to us 
the truth as it is in Christ. 

The authority of the book does not extend beyond the truth it contains. 

Errors concerning facts of history or science, ov concerning principles 
of morals or religion, are none the less errors because they exist in the 
Bible ; and truth outside the Bible is just as much inspired as the same 
truth in it. But infallibility is not the highest test of inspiration. 


The chief claim of the Bible upon us comes from the fact that it is the 

source of our knowledge of Him who is the way, the truth and the life. 

Salvation consists in realizing the divine sonship for which 

Salvation. God intends us. That sonship is a matter chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, of character. 

To be a true inan, then, is to be a saved man; but the true man is re- 
vealed to us in Christ, and man cannot be saved unless he sees and 
accepts the Christ ideal in some form. 

Man sins when he disobeys the call to sonship heard faintly in 
Sin. his unaided conscience, made clear in Christ. 

Christ shows to us what the life of sonship is, and what 
Atonement, the love of the Father for the sinner. 

This revelation of God's ideal for men and of His love for 
them could come in a sinful world only through suffering, and so it is 
true that we are saved at the price of the blood of Christ. 

But God has been continually seeking man and continually reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself, andthe sacrifice of Christ is simply the most 
significant act in that whole revelation of God seeking to save men at 
whatever cost. 

God’s love to man involves hatred of what injures Him, 
Punishment, therefore punishment for sin; yet this punishment is not 
arbitrary or statutory, but the inevitable result of unright- 

eousness under a righteous organization of the universe. 

Sin ends in death, because that is its nature; righteousness leads to 
life for the same reason. 

The laws relating to character must avail after the 
Hleaven and hell. death of the body. 

Heaven and hell are states of character, begin 
here, and are not essentially changed anywhere. 

The duration of punishment for the sinner I do not know. 

I am certain only that it will continue as long as sin continues, and yet 
that the mercy of God endureth forever. 

My duty lies with the present, and I know that, whatever the future 
contains the gateway to it is here and now. 
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I wish to work in the church as an organization because 
The church. of the increase of strength which comes from association 
with others, 

I believe that the church needs to be taught to put its life into the 
community and to help solve the intellectual, political, and the social 
problems as well as the religious, all in the spirit of Christ. 

I would welcome to the church all who wish to live righteous lives and 
to help their fellow-men. 

These two things I consider the only essentials of religion. 

I believe every man’s creed should be as large as possible for himself 
and as small as possible for others. 

As some one has put it, I want a large credo but a small crede. 

I believe statements of doctrine, matters of Biblical criticism, and the 
conclusions of the scientists are important but not essential, and along 

_ every such lineI assert for myself and for my fellow-men the fullest lib- 
erty of investigation and the duty of following wherever the truth seems 
to lead. 

I have, however, no right and no desire to preach anything but what 
is positive, clear, and vital, and I pray for strength to carry only such a 
message to men, and so win them to Christ-like living. 


TEMPERANCE Congresses are to be held in Chicago in June 


in connection with the World's Fair. We most cordially en- 
dorse the following letter which has been signed by the 
veteran officers of the National Temperance Society, and been 
sent out to the clergymen of the country : 


During the early days of June, 1893, world’s temperance congresses, 
composed of representatives from temperance organizations, among all 
the civilized nations of the globe will gather in Chicago. Prominent 
among these are the National Temperance Society, the Good Templars, 
the Sons of Temperance, the W. C. T. U., the Catholic Total Abstinence 
societies and many others. 

The first assembly arranged for was the World’s Temperance Congress 
called by the National Temperance Society the year before Chicago was 
agreed upon as the place to hold the Columbian Exposition, which will 
open on Monday, June 5, 1893. Most valuable histories of temperance 
effort in the different countries have been secured and the papers ar- 
ranged for upon every phase of this many-sided subject, from the most 
eminent men and women in various portions of the world. This great 
International Congress must be of the utmost importance to every lover 
of God and humanity. 

We therefore beg your co-operation in emphasizing at this time the sub- 
ject of temperance. We most earnestly request that you will set apart 
the Lord’s dayof June 11, to be known and held as Temperance day. 
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That you will arrange for sermons and addresses, together with special 
services in the Sunday school, the circulation of the pledge, and the dis- 
tribution of temperance literature, that by one or all of these methods 
the curse of drunkenness and the blessing of abstinence may be set be- 
fore the people of the city and of the whole country. 

Many of the ablest temperance speakers of our own and of other 
countries will be in Chicago at this time as delegates and visitors, and 
will be available undoubtedly to give addresses. If you will signify to 
our secretary, J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade street, New York, at as early a date 
as may be convenient, your acceptance of our proposition, our committee 
will be glad to assist as far as may be practicable in making an assign- 
ment of speakers from among the delegates who may be desired to give 
addresses. 

It is clear that the time is ripe for a new line of battle against the 
saloon. We must join our hands and hearts together in this warfare, or 
we are likely to be overwhelz:ed by the drink habit. 

Confidently relying upon your active co-operation in this effort to 
secure June 11 as Temperance day, and soliciting an early response to 
our request, we are, with great respect, 

THEO. L. CUYLER, Pres. 
J. N. STEARNS, Sec. 


RoApbs in the United States are not likely to dazzle the 
visitors the World’s Fair will bring to us from Switzerland, 
France, Germany and Great Britain. Our railways are 
among the best in the world and our common roads among 
the worst. We heartily second the following petition for the 
formation of a National Bureau of Instruction on Roads, and 
we see no reason why it should not be made a portion of the 
Agricultural Department. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 

assembled . 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, hereby most re- 
spectfully petition that there be founded in the city of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia, a Road Department, similar to the Agricult- 
ural Department, for the purpose of promoting knowledge in the art of 
constructing and maintaining roads; and we ask that in such depart- 
ment provision be made for teaching students so that they may become 
skilled road engineers. 

In connection with this Road Department we request that there be 
established a permanent Exhibit in which shall be shown sections of 
roads illustrating various methods of construction and also the best 
road materials and machinery. 
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WHITTIER’S birthplace has been bought for the city of 
Haverhill. The Soston /Journal announces that Novem- 
ber 15 a bargain was consummated which will result in 
especial honor tothe people of Haverhill and is of interest to 
the entire literary world. Terms were agreed upon and pa- 
pers passed transferring the property consisting of the birth- 
place of John Greenleaf Whittier, including land and build- 
ings, from George Elliott to James H. Carleton. The prop- 
erty had been in the hands of Mr. Elliott ever since it passed 
from those of the Whittier family. The place was kept much 
in accordance with the wishes of the poet, and it was the in- 
tention of Mr Elliott never to dispose of it other than for a 
public purpose. This purpose is reached in the sale to Mr. 
Carleton, who is one of the richest citizens of Haverhill. He 
will donate it to the city of Haverhill, the house and grounds 
to be managed by a Board of Trustees and kept in its present 
condition as nearly as possible. 

The land comprises about thirty acres, situated about five 
miles east of the city and about a mile north of the Merrimac 
river. The buildings consist of a plain, old-fashioned New 
Eugland farm-house on one side of the dividing road anda 
barn of ample dimensions on the other. On a street running 
at right angles with the one dividing the farm is the line of 
the new Haverhill, Merrimac and Amesbury Railroad. This 
imakes the place of easy access to visitors, and it is the hope 
of those interested in preserving the place as a memorial to 
the poet that it will become as much a shrine for the pilgrim- 
age of present and future generations as is the house of Burns 
and the home of Shakespeare. 


LORD TENNYSON’S portrait, which forms our frontispiece in 
the present number, is chosen because it exhibits better than 
any o.her that we have seen, the great height of the head, as 
well as its symmetry, to say nothing of the eloquent detail of 
expression in the various features, especially in the forehead, 
lips and eyes. The magnificent dome of the coronal region 
in this wonderful brain will remind every observer of Sir 
Walter Scott’s head and of Shakespeare's 
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